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Author s Vote 



Madame Colette has often said that it is unnecessary 
to write books about her, for all her life is already de 
scribed in her own books. For this reason I have tried 
not to compete with her on her own ground and have 
quoted extensively from her novels, essays and journals. 
It is impossible in a book of this length to discuss every 
aspect of her personality and work, but as her books are 
becoming more and more widely known outside France 
I have tried to supply a background to them, thinking 
mainly of readers who have little knowledge of French. 

The extracts from Vogue on pages 177 to 181 are 
reproduced with the permission of Les Editions Conde 
Nast, Paris. 

Apart from the important help I have received from 
Madame Colette and her husband, Monsieur Maurice 
Goudeket, I should like to acknowledge also the help of 
MM. Gerard Bauer and Andre Billy of the Academie 
Goncourt, J. Middleton Murry, G. Montefiori, JL G. Pat- 
tison, Roger H. P. Senhouse and Rene Vallet. 

M.C. 



A mon mari, qui m a fait 
comprendre la France. 



Introduction 



It is over fifty years now since Colette began 
her writer s career as the unknown author of Claudine at 
School. In that time the girl from the Burgundy village 
was to become the first woman member of the Academic 
Goncourt and Grand Officier of the Legion of Honor. 

In that time, too, she made a great number of friends 
and through her three marriages she acquired a great 
number of relations. Nobody who has ever known Colette 
could ever forget her everything, from her way of work 
ing to the sound of her voice, is fixed irrevocably in the 
memory of a great number of people. I was lucky enough 
in writing this book to meet and correspond with men and 
women who have known her at every stage of her life; 
there was the elderly anonymous Russian poet in St. Ger 
main des Pres who had known Colette and Willy when he 
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was a very young poet indeed; Andre Billy, the distin 
guished French critic who has known Colette all his life 
and who would go to the theatre to see Colette Willy, the 
mime; Rene Vallet, now chief press liaison officer at 
S.H.A.P.E. in Paris, who worked with Henri de Jouvenel 
and Colette on the newspaper Le Matin in the twenties. 
There were many others, who remembered Colette as 
Madame de Jouvenel, Colette as the director of her beauty 
institute, Colette in Paris, and Colette in the midi. 

Colette s husband, Monsieur Maurice Goudeket, has 
told me more about her than anybody else, and I am more 
than grateful to him for his help. 

Colette is fifty years older than I am. The inspiration 
of knowing her has meant the gradual substitution of a 
distant, sometimes terrifying figure by the small, fragile 
person with the enchanting eyes, and the warm rich voice 
that prefers asking questions rather than answering them. 
Like many other people, I have found Colette always ready 
to talk about her family, and the cats and dogs who were 
her friends in the past rather than about her books. Writing 
them, she feels, was enough. They belong no more to her 
but to the people who read them; but, as the secretary of 
the Academic Goncourt recently reminded me, "all her 
life is in her books, and she has told it better than anybody 
else can." 

Before I met her I naturally thought of her as a 
writer, and the most delightful discovery was to find that 
she was also an actress; she likes the decor that has been 
established as hers, although she is not quite certain how 
it came there. Her world now is limited to the Palais-Royal, 
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with only long stays at Monte Carlo and Deauville to 
change it. Her personality is attractive and challenging; 
she has kept all the independence, obstinacy and curiosity 
that colored her earlier life and never once have I seen her 
relax into being an elderly lady. She refuses to be sweet, 
touching or pathetic. She is Colette. 

Whenever I leave the fabulous apartment in the 
Palais-Royal I am convinced that Colette is ageless and 
that I am younger than when I arrived. These meetings led 
me to find out more about this fascinating personality, to 
read all her books and to try to convince other people of 
her greatness. Colette is unique among twentieth century, 
writers, essentially French, essentially human. 



Family 



IN the village of Saint-Sauveur en Puisaye, 
near the western border of Burgundy in France, is a pleas 
ant house with a stone staircase outside. There is an oval 
marble plaque on the wall which overlooks the rue de 
FHospice, with the words Ici, Colette est nee. "Here, 
Colette was born." She once said that she was glad no date 
was included, but now she would be the first to admit that 
it was in 1873. In this house her parents, without knowing 
it, brought up Sidonie-Gabrielle Colette to be a writer. 

"My family were very odd/ said Colette one day to a 
friend. "Pve never met any other like them." 

In fact her family were very ordinary and there are 

11 
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thousands like them all over the French countryside today. 
Colette s attitude towards her family is the keynote of her 
personality, for she loved and admired them deeply, be 
lieving sincerely that they were unique. Then she acciden 
tally became a writer and wrote about them a great deal. 
Then they in their turn were unique. 

This accident began with her parents; it was they, by 
a mingling of influence and reaction, who gave their 
youngest daughter the upbringing which prepared her for 
her unexpected career. 

Jules- Joseph Colette, her father, was born in Toulon 
in 1829, a typical meridional, a fiery romantic doomed 
to be unsuccessful. Full of ambition, he went to the 
military academy of Saint-Cyr and entered one of the 
three new Zouave regiments specially created for overseas 
campaigns in 1831. The Zouaves, who always had great 
success because of their picturesque full red trousers, 
naturally appealed to Jules-Joseph. 

After fighting in the battles of Alma and Malakoff, 
Jules-Joseph became a captain at the age of twenty-six 
and took part in one of the Algerian campaigns, which 
were the counterpart of British Empire building in India. 
When Austria challenged Piedmont in 1859, France de 
cided to enter a war which had nothing to do with her at 
all and sent the Zouaves, commanded by General Mac- 
Mahon, to fight in Italy. Captain Colette was perfectly 
suited to the curious quixotic temper of his country at 
this period; with his regiment he took part in the battle 
of Melegnano, where he was seriously wounded and lost 
a leg. If two particularly brave soldiers had not stayed 
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in the front line under heavy fire and brought him back, 
he would never have survived. Captain Colette must have 
been a tough character: while the two Zouaves were 
carrying him back, they heard him say, "Four days 
imprisonment for the soldier Fournes; primo, his hair is 
too long; secundo, he spoke to his captain with undue 
familiarity." Colette herself proudly told this story many 
years later: Papa, c etait un tonnerre de Dieu, "Father 
was a hell of a fine type," she used to say. 

After all these adventures, the brave captain, com 
plete with the Legion d Honneur, was invalided out of the 
army, and, cursing his bad luck and his crutch, found 
himself the tax collector of Saint-Sauveur-en-Puisaye, 
equally far from Toulon, Saint-Cyr and the glorious 
campaigns in Russia, Italy and Algeria. 

There was not very much to do. The village was 
quiet, the countryside pleasant but not exhilarating. For 
tunately for Captain Colette he met Madame Robineau, 
a young widow with two small children. Madame Robin 
eau also had known something of travel and change before 
she came to Saint-Sauveur. Adele-Eugenie-Sidonie Landoy 
was born in Paris in 1835 and lost both her parents when 
she was very young. Her two elder brothers, both journal 
ists working in Belgium, decided to take her back with 
them to Brussels where, still very young, she got used to 
living in a carefree way among the painters, writers and 
musicians who made up her brothers friends. The family 
had strong connections with Belgium, for their father, 
Henry Marie Landoy, had manufactured chocolate there. 
He was a quadroon, with purple finger nails, and was 
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known as the Gorilla because of his thick, terrifying negro 
mouth. His daughter Sidonie never forgave him for pass 
ing it on to her. She came back to France in 1853 to spend 
a holiday with her old nurse at Mezilles, and it was here 
she met Jules Robineau-Duclos, a handsome young man 
with property and money. Sidonie Landoy was eighteen; 
he fell in love with her immediately and married her. 

"Terrified and speechless Sido listened, screwing up 
her long fair ringlets between her fingers. But a young 
girl without fortune and without profession, living at the 
expense of her brothers, can only be silent, accept her 
good fortune and thank God. 

"So she left the warm Belgian house, the basement 
kitchen which smelt of gas, warm bread and coffee. She 
left the piano, the violin, the big Salvator Rosa picture 
bequeathed by her father, the tobacco jar and the thin clay 
pipes with their long stems, the coke stoves, the open books 
and the crumpled newspapers, and she went as a young 
bride to the house with the stone steps, surrounded with 
the hard winter of the forest country. 

"She found there an unexpected drawing-room in 
white and gold on the ground floor, but the first floor was 
barely even whitewashed, abandoned like an attic. In the 
stable two good horses and two cows gorged themselves 
with fodder and oats. In the cottages they churned the 
butter and pressed the cheeses, but the icy cold bedrooms 
spoke neither of love nor of sweet sleep."* 

She was not very happy, for her husband was a silent 
man who seemed to prefer dark country inns to family life. 

* La Maison de Claudine. 
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As a previous biographer of Colette wrote: "He had at 
least the elegance to die fairly soon, on January 30, 1865, 
leaving his young wife, who was not yet thirty, two small 
children, and, what cannot be ignored, the whole of his 
fortune." 

About ten months later, when she married Jules- 
Joseph Colette, she must have been delighted to find that 
even in Saint-Sauveur it was possible to have a happy 
family existence. She had two more children, Leo, and 
Sidonie-Gabrielle, who later on was to prefer her surname 
which was also a Christian name and a Saint s name 
to the two her parents had chosen for her. 

Sido, as Captain Colette called his active, affection 
ate, independently-minded wife, was literally the angel 
in the house, organizing everything from the cooking to 
the cure, and adored by the whole household. Photographs 
which might have been taken from any family album in 
the 70 s and 80*s, show the parents playing dominoes, or the 
whole family grouped on the steps, trying to look natural, 
the children in the garden, posing with their heads on one 
side, Sidonie-Gabrielle in a hammock, Sidonie-Gabrielle 
on a wooden bridge across a stream. 

The whole of Colette s childhood was so uneventfully 
happy that she went on living it all her life. The garden, 
the woods, the village, were her whole world, and she lived 
there in a perpetual green summer haze, only interrupted 
by her mother s voice calling "Where are the children? 
Where are the children?" They were never far away, 
playing with cats and dogs or hiding in the trees. 

Although the French peasantry are only interested 
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in animals if they can make money out of them, the Colette 
family, who were, of course, provincial bourgeois, accepted 
them as members of the household. Sido, who befriended 
even snakes and spiders, took her dog everywhere, even to 
church. 

"The elderly cure Millot, almost subjugated by my 
mother s voice, and the imperious kindness in her scandal 
ous sincerity, indicated to her all the same that Mass was 
not said for dogs. 

"She ruffled up like an angry hen: 
" 4 My dog! Put my dog out of church! What are you 
afraid of him learning then? 
" 4 It s not a question of . . / 

" A dog who is a model of good behavior! A dog 
who gets up and sits down at the same time as all your 
congregation!* 

" My dear lady, that is very true. But all the same, 
last Sunday he growled during the elevation/ 

" "Naturally he growled during the elevation! I should 
like to have seen him not growl during the elevation! A 
dog whom I have trained myself to be a house dog, and 
who should bark every time he hears a bell ring. "* 

L^The whole family treated animals as people, and 
Colette, for the rest of her life^went on doing so. The 
children, and most of all Colette, learned to rely on their 
senses and instincts, rather than on ordinary human in 
telligence. At the same time, during the 1870 s and 80 s, 
people all over England were living the Victorian child- 

* La Mcdson de Claudine. 
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hood which has recently become almost a literary fashion. 
If Colette had been born in a town, or had respectable 
parents, she would never have become a writer. 

Her elder sister, Juliette, might have seemed more 
destined to make a career in literature. This strange 
creature never seems to have belonged to the family at all. 
She was "the stranger, the pleasant ugly girl with Tibetan 
eyes" obviously due to her quadroon grandfather and 
so much hair that her mother was worn out combing it. 
She spent her entire time reading anything from Voltaire 
to La Chartreuse de Parme, from The Vicar of Wakefield 
to Les MiserableSy from La Revue des Deux Mondes to 
La Revue Bleue. Books became so much more real to her 
than life that when she was delirious with typhoid fever 
she imagined that Octave Feuillet and Catulle Mendes 
were talking to her. Juliette soon left the family she had 
hardly known by making a bad marriage, and the two 
families quarrelled about money. Colette s half-sister was 
the first unusual and slightly sinister character she met. 
She never used her in fiction, as many novelists might 
have been tempted to do, but the image stayed in her 
mind. 

Reading had become a disease with Juliette because 
there were so many books and magazines in the house. 
Sido had been brought up to read a lot by her brothers, 
although she had no formal education. Private libraries 
like the one she and her husband had collected were the 
real education of French children, and still are in many 
parts of the country today. The fact that the books are 
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always there, as permanently as pieces of furniture, means 
that children get used to them, whereas library books dis 
appear too quickly. 

"There was a time when, before I knew how to read, 
I curled myself into a ball and sat between the two vol 
umes of Larousse like a dog in his kennel. Labiche and 
Daudet insinuated themselves early into my happy child 
hood, those condescending masters who will play with a 
friendly pupil. Merimee came at the same time, seductive 
and hard, sometimes lighting up my eight years with an 
unintelligible glow. Les Miserables also, yes, Les Miser- 
ables in spite of Gavroche; but there I mention a reason 
ing passion which knew coldness and long detachments. 
There was no love between Dumas and me, except that 
Le Collier de la Reine shone some nights in my dreams on 
the condemned neck of Jeanne de la Motte. Neither the 
enthusiasm of my brothers nor the disapproving surprise 
of my parents made me take any interest in the Musket 
eers "* 

For the grown-up little girl these violent adventures 
had no value, obviously. They were neither real nor roman 
tic enough for her taste. 

"There was never any question of children s books. 
I was in love with the Princess in her chariot, dreaming 
under such a long crescent moon, and with the Sleeping 
Beauty sleeping between her pages. I loved also Master 
Puss in his funnel-like boots, I tried to find in the stories 
of Perrault the velvet blackness, the gleam of silver, the 

* La Moisoii de Claudine* 
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ruins, the knights and the delicate-footed horses of Gustave 
Dore; after two pages I went back, disappointed, to 
Dore. . . ." 

"Books, books, books ... It was not that I read many; 
I read and re-read the same ones, but all of them were 
necessary to me. Their presence, their smell, the letters of 
their titles, and the grain of their leather . . * Was not even 
the most secret of them the most dear to me? I forgot long 
ago who was the author of an enclycopedia bound in red, 
but the alphabetic references on each volume made up an 
unforgettable magic word: Aphbicecladiggalhymaroid- 
phorebstevanzy. How I loved that Guizot decorated with 
green and gold and never opened, and his inviolate Voyage 
d Anacharsis. If the Histoire du Consulat et de VEmpire 
turned up one day on the quais, I guarantee that a notice 
would proudly mention that it was brand new/ 

"The eighteen volumes of Saint-Simon were always 
at my mother s bedside at night. She found recurring 
pleasures in them and was surprised that when I was eight 
I could not share them all. 

" Why don t you read Saint-Simon? she asked me. 
It s odd to see how long it takes for children to get used 
to interesting books. "* 

Sometimes, obviously, Colette s mother became too 
much of a character when she was translated into litera 
ture; but there must have been a reasonable amount of 
fact behind her daughter s memory. Her husband tried to 
take a firm stand about what the children should not read. 



* La Maison de Claudine. 
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"However, there were some books that my father 
locked up in his thuya-wood desk, but he locked up mainly 
the author s name. 

** *I do not see any point in the children reading 
Zola. "* 

Zola was the ogre of the day; he stood for everything 
new, revolutionary and disgusting. UAssommoir appeared 
in 1877, Germinal in 1885. 

"Zola worried him and, rather than find a reason for 
allowing us or forbidding us to read him he put on the 
index a complete and massive set of Zola which had accu 
mulated periodically in yellow-backed floods. 

" Mother, why is it that I can t read Zola? 

"The grey eyes, so bad at lying, looked perplexed: 

" Obviously, I would prefer that you didn t read 
certain Zolas. 

" Then give me those which are not certain. 

"She gave me La Faute de FAbbe Mouret and Docteur 
Pascal and Germinal, but I wanted it hurt me that, dis 
trusting me, they barred off a corner of this house where 
doors banged, where cats came in at night, where the 
cellar and the butter dish became mysteriously empty I 
wanted the others. I got them."* 

She read in the garden secretly and learned the facts 
of life, which of course frightened her. But when she 
began to write, years later, something of Zola s realism 
had remained in her mind. 

"I was seven when I ventured into the jungle of 

* La Mtdson de Claudine. 
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Balzac/ she said once. Outside France this might seem 
impossible. One reason why the French have taken the 
Initiative in so many fields is simply because the children 
are treated as adults they are encouraged to grow up 
quickly and are not forced to spend too much time after 
they are twenty finding out what life is like. 

Colette had every chance to grow up quickly. She has 
always considered herself well brought up because she 
learned to drink wine when she was three. By the time she 
was thirteen she already had a sophisticated taste in food, 
which she realized later was exceptional, especially as her 
parents were used to very plain meals. 

"Where did I get this violent passion for the food at 
country weddings? What ancestor passed on to me, through 
such frugal-minded parents, this sort of religion concern 
ing lapin saute, gigot a Vail, ceuf mollet in red wine, and 
everything served between the walls of a barn draped with 
cream-colored sheets pinned over with the shining red 
roses of June."* 

She seems to have learned about food simply through 
the atmosphere of Burgundy, which has always been an 
important gastronomic center of France. 

To go a few kilometers outside Saint-Sauveur was a 
great adventure, naturally. Colette was taken to Brussels 
and Paris, but remembered them only as dark, noisy 
towns. She preferred travelling round the villages with her 
father when he decided to go into politics. The poor Cap 
tain still longed for some type of active life, some way of 

* La Maison de Claudine. 
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expressing the romantic ideals he had never lost. He de 
cided to stand as a candidate for both local and general 
elections. 

U I will conquer the people by educating them; I will 
evangelize youth and childhood in the sacred names of 
natural history, physics and elementary chemistry ... I 
will give popular lectures against alcoholism. . . ."* 

These were fine words, which probably only his fam 
ily appreciated to the full. It was decided that his youngest 
daughter should go with him in the carriage to meetings in 
village schools it would be good for her. The village 
people had no idea what Captain Colette was talking 
about; they sat there, open mouthed, listening, clapping 
at the end, wondering how a man with only one leg could 
talk so much. He naturally invited everyone to drink with 
him afterwards and it never occurred to him that Gabrielle 
should go without wine. She regularly went to sleep with 
her head on the table until the men carried her back to the 
carriage and rolled her in a blanket. 

6 ... my mother . . put me to bed quickly and re 
proached my father for letting me get so tired. Then one 
evening she discovered in my expression a somewhat 
Burgundian gaiety, and in my breath, alas, the secret of it. 
"Next day the victoria left without me, came back in 
the evening and did not set out again. 

" Have you given up your meetings? my mother 
asked my father, a few days later. 

"He looked at me with a melancholy, flattering glance, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

* La Maison de Claudine. 
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" Good God! You ve taken away my best electoral 
agent. 9 "* 

Perhaps this explains why Colette for the rest of her 
life took no interest in politics. She saw it all too early. 

She learned a great amount through her own curiosity 
and through her parents, probably much more than she 
learned at school. The other three children went to board 
ing school but they did not enjoy it very much. They 
would come home "dirty, thin and eaten up with fleas in 
the summer, swollen with chilblains in the winter." Her 
mother decided that Sidonie-Gabrielle would not leave 
home. "Not her," she would say, looking at her affection 
ately whenever boarding-school was discussed. She was 
very fond of Minet-Cheri/ or 6 Bel-Gazou, as she called 
her. 

So Colette went to the village school which was to make 
history with Claudine a VEcole. She was consistently hap 
py, and soon became a ringleader in practical jokes. One 
of her favorite tricks was to put the piano out of tune so 
that the piano tuner would have to come and work could 
stop for a time while the girls flirted with him. When a 
new teacher, Mademoiselle Olympe Terrain, took over the 
school, Sidonie-Gabrielle had to make it quite clear that 
she had some authority, too, in her own way. In any case, 
the new teacher had been nominated by one of her father s 
political enemies. One day she came into class late, shook 
back her long braids, took out a newspaper and began to 
read it. The lesson was really too boring. Mademoiselle 
Terrain remembered the incident for a long time. 

* La Maison de Claudine. 
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"My child," she said, "it must be very unpleasant for 
you to attend the communal school, where the rules must 
be followed by all the girls, whom I cannot allow to read 

the paper." 

The rest of the class screamed with delight as Sidonie- 
Gabrielle went red and slowly folded up her paper. The 
two sides had got the measure of each other now, and 
Mademoiselle Terrain was proud of her reply. 

At school Minet-Cheri was called Gabrielle Colette. 
She was good at music in spite of the piano tuner inci 
dentand generally intelligent. Her teachers said she wrote 
French well, but Colette herself wonders now whether her 
teachers really remembered or whether they were led away 
by the fact that she later began to write books. She prob 
ably wrote essays just as well as she should, no better. 

At fifteen she considered herself very well educated, 
intelligent and grown-up. She began to think of putting 
her hair up. At this stage her French was definitely too 
good for her family. Her father once asked her opinion 
of something he had written. 

** Listen to this, said my father. 

"I listened, severely. It was a fine piece of oratorical 
prose, or an ode, with easily flowing lines, pompous in its 
rhythm and rhyme, resonant like a mountain storm. 

" Well? asked my father. *I think that this time 

Come on, tell me. 

"I shook my head and my fair braids, my forehead 
which was too big to be pleasant and my small rounded 
chin, and I let fall my words of criticism: 
" *Still too many adjectives. 
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"Then my father exploded and crushed with his in 
vective the dust, the vermin, the vain type of louse that I 
was. But the vermin, unmoved, went on to say: 

" *I told you so last week, about the Ode a Paul Bert. 
Too many adjectives. "* 

Even if her father s style was too pompous for her, 
it was from him that Colette received her latent gifts as a 
writer. He composed occasional verse, frowning over the 
rhymes, going out into the garden for inspiration, coming 
inside when it was too hot. At the outbreak of the war in 
1870 he published a proclamation entitled 6 To the Army, 
the People of France, the Lower and Upper Chambers/ 
He was also planning a great work on the French army, 
on Algeria and on the future in store for the latter in our 
forthcoming destinies. The book never appeared. After 
his death, his books were moved from the library. 

"The twelve bound volumes revealed his secret which 
had been accessible but for a long time disdained. Two 
hundred, three hundred, a hundred and fifty pages per 
volume; a fine ruled cream-laid paper or thick school 
paper, carefully trimmed, hundreds and hundreds of blank 
pages ... An imaginary work, the mirage of a writer s 
career. 9 * 

Although the books were never written, they were 
lovingly dedicated to his wife, ma chere ame. 

Years later, in Paris, Colette saw a medium, who told 
her that her father kept a careful watch over her, because 
she had fulfilled his secret ambitions. "You are exactly 
what he wanted to be. He was not able to do it." 
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There were lots of things Captain Colette could not 
do. His military career, in which he might have succeeded, 
had been cut short. His electioneering was a failure because 
he was a conservative and the Saint-Sauveur district was 
inexplicably and uncompromisingly left-wing. He deter 
mined to make one more effort to justify himself in the 
eyes of his wife, whom he adored. He wanted to buy her 
all sorts of luxuries, new dresses, the violet perfume which 
was so fashionable at that time, new books, new curtains 
and furnishings for the house. He began to speculate, using 
the little money he possessed in the hope of making more. 
But no. Luck did not belong to him in this attempt any 
more than in any other, and the money was lost. Poor 
man! He had lost everything, everything except the love of 
his wife and daughter. 

Minet-Cheri, who was eighteen now, too old for the 
affectionate names her mother had given her, was the only 
one of the four children still at home. Madame Colette s 
eldest son was now a doctor in Chatillon-Coligny, a small 
town in the Loiret district, not far away. When he received 
letters telling him of the family s bad luck, he immediately 
suggested they should come and live with him. The home 
at Saint-Sauveur was sold, with the furniture and even 
some of the books. 

When the carriage left Saint-Sauveur the family 
looked back silently at the house and garden they had 
loved so well. Colette never forgot this journey. She knew 
now that childhood was over; she must have wondered if 
she would ever be so happy again. 

In her brother s house she tried to get used to a new 
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sort of existence. She helped her mother with the domestic 
ritual which still occupies the whole existence of the pro 
vincial French woman. She accompanied her occasionally 
on formal visits, although the family had never enjoyed 
this bourgeois conventionality very much. Colette knew 
that in a few years* time she would probably settle down 
in the district, marry one of her brother s friends, and run 
her own house. She probably looked forward to it, for she 
seems to have had no other ambitions. 

But things did not work out that way. 



Marriage 



CHATILLON-COLIGNY was a rather dull little 
town, and there was not much to do. Colette spent most of 
her spare time reading books and magazines. She went on 
reading as widely as ever and, like any intelligent person 
in the French provinces, her thoughts must have turned 
more and more towards Paris. In France there is only 
Paris, Anyone who is not there is merely in the provinces, 
and that does not count. The capital city of any country is 
a lodestar, but in few countries does it shine so brightly 
as in France. The position is just the same now as it was 
fifty or a hundred years ago. 

Then, suddenly, Colette s father became responsible 

28 
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for her destiny. He was a member of the Societe de 
Geographic, for he had kept up all his interest in science. 
Through his work he had been in touch with the leading 
scientific publishers in Paris, whose imposing office can 
still be seen looking on to the river from the Quai des 
Grands Augustins Gauthier-Villars et fils, Imprimerie et 
Librairie pour les Mathematiques, les Sciences et les Arts. 
For this reason when M. Henry Gauthier-Villars, ,son of 
the publisher, came to see friends in Chatillon-Coligny, 
he met Colette s father. He was tall, he had a beard, he 
talked amusingly, and was very impressive, at least, for a 
provincial family like the Colettes. He was a prolific writer 
himself; under the pseudonym of c Willy he wrote for 
literary and musical reviews. He also published transla 
tions, stories, poems. He met Gabrielle, and she was natur 
ally just as impressed as her father was. He was thirty-two 
and she was eighteen when they became officially engaged. 
There are no details about this extraordinary court 
ship. Obviously the girl with the long braids round her 
head had some fascination for the sophisticated Parisian 
who, as music critic, writer and reviewer, had got blase 
about women. All the ones he met were trying to be clever 
all the time, and usually they were trying to impress him. 
He was an eligible bachelor, and in literary circles he was 
all the rage. Gabrielle managed to impress him without 
trying. For Willy, at least, it seems to have been the coup 
de foudre, love at first sight. To Marcel Schwob in Paris 
he wrote how cheerful he was: "Thinking of marriage 
and completely stunned by the airy grace of my pretty 
little Colette." (For Gabrielle had now decided to call 
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herself by her surname.) Willy must have been in love 
with her at this moment: "Within a month I shall have 
married her. And there it is. And I shan t have a penny. 
All right!" This last phrase is in English: it was the thing, 
in Paris, in 1890, to use English this way. It showed that 
one had education, that one was up-to-the-minute. 

After two long years, during which the betrothed 
couple saw very little of each other, they were married at 
ChStfflon-Coligny in 1893. 

"Mine had been a very modest little wedding. A local 

wood merchant, M. N , his wife and his daughter; the 

two witnesses for the bridegroom, Adolphe Houdard and 
Pierre Veber. No mass, just a simple benediction at 4 
o clock in the afternoon. At 5 o clock Sido rested for a 
moment, stiff in her faille dress with jet ornaments. Her 
face was red as it was each time when she felt unhappy 
and tried to hide it. My father, in his armchair, read 
La Revue Blew. Pierre Veber and Houdard, along with 
my youngest brother, had gone for a game of billiards in 
the depths of a little drinking place nearby, dark and cool. 

"Was there ever a more quiet wedding? And yet it 
was not lacking in the unusual. In the first place, all 
photographers, even the amateurs, were banished. The 
bride escaped white satin and the garland of wax flowers. 
Sprigged muslin frilled round the neck, frilled round the 
waist, a broad white ribbon tied on my forehead a la 
Vigee-Lebrun, said my mother and my long braids lost 
in the folds of my long skirt; I can see nothing more to 
say about me except that I was very nice and rather pale."* 

* Noces. 
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Colette never drew any more pathetic picture of her 
self. She realized, at twenty, that she was marrying a man 
she hardly knew, in spite of their long engagement. She 
had been a little frightened about it all. 

"The intoxication of a girl in love is neither as con 
stant nor as blind as she tries to believe. But her pride 
keeps her speechless and brave even in the moments when 
she is ready to utter a loud cry, opportune and sincere, the 
loud cry of awakening and fear. That cry did not mount 
to my lips, for two long years of engagement had sealed 
my fate without changing anything in my life. Since he 
became my fiance, the friend of my family came rarely 
to see us, bringing books, illustrated magazines or sweets, 
and then left again. The great event of our engagement for 
me had been our correspondence, the letters that I received 
and wrote freely." 

Now, the man she had known through his letters was 
coming to life. He was really very preoccupied. 

"Also one can t imagine a place where the post goes 
at 5 o clock, and where wedding dinners take place at 
half past six. I am still looking for something for my 
Publicize Litteraire, in the well-worn Sully Prudhomme 
style ... I adore you."* 

The champagne was too much for her; in the end she 
put her head down on the table and went to sleep. 

"I slept for some moments, and as I woke up I heard 
my husband s voice: 

" She looks a bit like the Beatrice Cenci in the 
Barberini Palace. . . . 

* Noces. 
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" With her red carnations/ said Pierre Veber, "she 
looks most of all like a dove with a dagger in its breast/ 
"Sido s voice became aggressive: 
" Can t you do better than compare her to a decapi 
tated woman or a wounded bird?* "* 

Willy and Sido both came up to scratch. But this 
account of the wedding was written many years later, when 
both characters had established their literary personality. 
Fortunately there were no photographers. This wedding 
was better left to Colette herself. 

"The next day, a thousand leagues, chasms, discov 
eries, metamorphoses without remedy separated me from 
the day before. An hour before our departure, Pierre 
Veber imitated a Corrida in the middle of the street, using 
Sido s venerable red tartan for making passes. The next 
day I left for Paris, in an old railway carriage which 
rolled along with the noise of a stagecoach, accompanied 
by the three men whom I hardly knew, but of whom one 
had just married me." 

Was Colette in love with Willy? That is something 
vhich she has never been prepared to talk about, and al 
though it is one of the most intriguing questions raised by 
her whole career, there can never be any answer. The best 
of Willy s photographs, when he was young, reveal him as 
a distinguished-looking man with humor in his eyes. But 
he soon grew too fat, and his whole air was pompous and 
affected. Many sketches and cartoons show him as fatuous 
and completely repulsive. Favorite epithets that have been 
regularly attached to him are: deplorable/ notorious/ 
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unfortunate/ abominable/ and, possibly the strongest of 
all, brutish. The most memorable description of his ap 
pearance was written by his wife thirty years after she left 
him: 

K "I have known some individuals who were enormous. 
Monsieur Willy was not enormous, but convex. His power 
ful forehead, his protruding eyes, his short nose, without 
any hard bridge between the low cheeks, all those traits 
took their place in the general curve. His narrow, simper 
ing, pleasant mouth, under the very big blond-grey 
moustache that he had dyed for a long time, looked some 
how English when he smiled. As for his chin, with his 
dimple, it was weak, small and even delicate it was better 
to hide it. Therefore Monsieur Willy kept a sort of enlarged 
imperial type of beard, and afterwards a short one. It has 
been said that he looked like Edward VII. In order to pay 
tribute to a less flattering truth, if not less august, I would 
say he looked most of all like Queen Victoria."* 

This was not an entirely unfair portrait, considering 
what an opportunity this was for Colette to say all that she 
had been forced to keep silent at least in print for so 
many years. Many of his contemporaries spoke of Willy 
as kind, friendly and helpful, with a touch of fantasy, 
astonishing education, a certain amount of courage; Marcel 
Schwob found him very intelligent. Certainly in the 1890 s 
in Paris Willy was one of the characters who were insep 
arable from the literary landscape of the time. Colette 
had read his articles in magazines such as Lutece and the 
Revue Bleue. 



* Mes Apprentissages. 
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How could a provincial girl, whose duty was to find 
a satisfactory husband, hope to do better? It had never 
occurred to her that someone who actually wrote, someone 
whose name was well known, could ever ask her in mar 
riage. Those sort of romantic daydreams would have been 
more suitable for Juliette, her elder sister. Colette had 
never imagined that anything like this would happen to 
her. Possibly the unexpectedness of everything gave her 
no time to think. Every woman is in love with love at some 
stage and it is better to be so at twenty than at any other 
time. Possibly she was just curious about men, and con 
scious of her body. In what she wrote about this many 
years later there is a hint of how she might have felt: 
"Let us resign ourselves to saying that if many a young 
girl places her hand within the hairy paw, proffers her 
mouth to the convulsive gluttony of another exasperated 
mouth, and watches serenely the enormous masculine 
shadow of an unknown man on the wall, it is because 
sensual curiosity whispers to her powerful words of 
counsel."* All the same, a French critic writing recently 
about Colette asked: "How did this young girl, who had 
never written a line in her life, come to marry Willy?" 

It is possible that Willy was so delighted by her for 
this very reason. He himself, and everyone he knew, wrote 
too much. The amount and variety of books and articles 
signed by Henry Gauthier-Villars, or Willy/ was aston 
ishing. His earliest publications included translations and 
adaptations of scientific themes, usually taken from the 
German, and dealing with all aspects of photography. 

* Mes Apprentissages. 
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When Colette first knew him he had already published an 
essay on Mark Twain and the first volume of U Annie 
Fantaisiste. He had contributed historical and literary 
articles to innumerable magazines, including Le Bon Jour 
nal, Echo de Paris, Gil Bias. He was typical of everything 
fashionable and unpermanent in the 1890 s. Most of his 
writing was full of jeux de mots, gossip of the day, and 
various attempts at cleverness that automatically dated his 
work the year it was written. This was the great age of 
pseudonyms, and in addition to Willy, he also called 
himself 6 Jim Smiley/ Henry Maugis, and Boris Zichine.* 
He even wrote would-be witty portraits of himself in these 
various disguises, calling himself Silly/ so that everyone 
would know whom he was talking about. Willy was the 
1890 version of a literary type who had existed since 
Roman times. Today he would probably write articles in 
those weekly papers which are read only by intellectual 
snobs; under another name he would write either poetry 
or detective stories; or, if he had needed money very badly, 
he would have forgotten his academic education and be 
come a film critic for an evening paper. He would also 
write a weekly column in a woman s magazine. He would 
bring out books of reminiscences at frequent intervals and 
they would sell very well . . . 

All this sort of thing appealed to Colette at twenty, 
but, as she was soon to discover, there are few things that 
can pall so quickly. When she came to know herself fully, 
she realized that her type of mind was completely dif 
ferent in every respect from that of her husband. 

For better or worse, the strange couple came to Paris 
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and lived in Willy s dark, cheerless apartment in the Rue 
Jacob on the Left Bank near Saint-Germain-des-Pres, and 
not far from the Imprimerie Gauthier-Villars. Willy had 
said that he had not got a penny, and so now the most 
urgent need was to earn money as quickly as possible. 
Colette realized for the first time how one man can write 
so many books and articles it is done by making other 
people do the writing, paying them as little as possible for 
it, and merely signing your name at the end. About three- 
quarters of everything signed Willy or Gauthier-Villars 
was ghost written for him by a team of obscure young 
writers and journalists who desperately needed money. 
Willy had an extraordinary capacity for finding young 
people who could write quickly about anything they were 
told, and a surprising number of his apprentices later 
became well known writers. Even Catulle Mendes, the hero 
of Colette s sister, was included among the ghosts. Other 
names were the two famous gastronomic experts, Marcel 
Boulestin and Curnonsky, who were then obscure young 
journalists. Ernest Lajeunesse, another writer who later 
made his name, was once asked how he began. "How I 
began?" he replied. "Just like everyone else. I began by 
calling myself Willy. " On the whole, the system worked 
satisfactorily, and it seems a pity that Willy could not 
have been an editor or a publisher all his life, for he had 
a great capacity for making other people work. 

When Colette came to Paris she found a combination 
of the gay nineties and the fin-de-siecle. Paris was gay and 
brilliant and everyone was rich. France had just acquired 
an empire in North and Central Africa, and everyone con- 
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cerned with military or commercial life was full of self- 
confidence for the present and the future, for if there were 
any wars, they were a long way off. This was La Belle 
Epoque. The cafes and music halls, such as the Moulin 
Rouge and Maxim s, all supplied a background of wonder 
ful frivolity. It was the age of Toulouse-Lautrec, of Anatole 
France, Zola, Francis Jammes, Pierre Loti. Among the 
leading young writers of the time were Valery, Gide and 
Proust, all about thirty. Proust, of course, had not pub 
lished anything yet. He spent his time in fashionable 
salons, where Colette would see him sometimes as she sat 
obscurely in a corner. Gide was to publish Les Nourritures 
Terrestres in 1897. In England the Yellow Book was ap 
pearing, Meredith was now an old man, George Bernard 
Shaw was just becoming known, while Henley, Kipling, 
George Moore and H. G. Wells were publishing their first 
novels. This was a period of intense activity in every field. 
Willy liked being everywhere at once, and this meant that 
Colette must be with him. They went to the salon that 
Rachilde held every Tuesday, they went to the Cote d Or, 
the famous cafe. They went everywhere as journalists, re 
viewers and observers, and, although on the surface their 
life was very gay, they were too busy earning money to 
enjoy things for their own sake. To save money, they went 
all over Paris on bicycles. Willy did not buy Colette a 
bicycle he was lucky enough to win one in a raffle. And 
yet Willy was a snob: "He dragged Colette everywhere," 
wrote the painter Jacques-Emile Blanche, "sometimes at 
the risk of boring the unhappy child. He made her suffer 
visits and dinner parties with dowagers, whether they were 
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intellectual or not, with whom his bourgeois Parisian snob- 
bery found satisfaction incomprehensible to the girl from 
Burgundy whose eyes were still full of the light on the 

fields . . ." 

Willy had admitted that he was poor, but Colette had 
not expected him to be mean. "How could we have guessed 
... how could we have discovered at first that figures 
haunted Monsieur Willy, and his handsome mathematician s 
head? Most of us refused to believe it. To figures he owed 
his delights, his pleasures, his principal guilt. Counting, 
getting, hoarding. Even in the overwhelming correspon 
dence that survived him, that is what took the first place."* 

He was even too mean to buy his wife a winter coat, 
and her mother had to buy it for her when she came to 
stay. Sido was quick to understand her son-in-law s char 
acter and she always called him Monsieur Willy. Colette, 
as though trying constantly to be close to him, called him 
tu. 9 He, always remote, called her vous. 9 

It was not surprising, after a few years which must 
have been torture to her, that Colette was very ill. The best 
doctors in Paris despaired of her life, but Sido came from 
the country to look after her, and she gradually recovered. 
During her long convalescence she came to appreciate the 
few good friends she had made amongst the hundreds of 
people writers, journalists, musicians, painters she met 
through her husband. 

One of the most valuable to her was Marcel Schwob, 
a fascinating literary figure of the 1890 s and a leading 

* Mes Apprentissages. 
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anglophile. He was the friend and translator of George 
Meredith, with whom he stayed in England. He knew 
Arnold Bennett well, and it is even possible that he gave 
him the idea which later turned into the Old Wives Tale. 
Schwob was a passionate admirer of Robert Louis Steven 
son, and, in spite of bad health, even made a pilgrimage 
to Samoa in his honor. He corresponded with Colette for 
many years and kept the letters she wrote to him. They 
were always charming and often silly, important because 
they show what Colette was like during this period of 
transition when she was no longer a country girl, but by 
no means yet a Parisian. She seems in one way to have 
remained very childish, possibly because she had been 
too grown-up as a little girl. In any case, letters meant to 
be funny are never amusing for very long afterwards. 
She described herself on holiday catching tadpoles, or how 
she went bathing with Willy, or how she made him get up 
at four in the morning to go cycling. She even played a 
sort of game with Marcel Schwob, pretending that their 
friendship had to be kept secret. 

"Willy asks you only to get out from the carriage 
that will bring us a few yards from No. 12, so that the 
people who will be there won t say that we re advertising 
our Liaison too much. Do you agree? Come to fetch me at 
7 o clock tomorrow. We ll amuse ourselves over there. 
Until tomorrow, my Schwob, I pinch you cordially." 

She always wrote to him saying *tu* calling him 6 Mon 
Schwob, and signing herself Xolette or Loleth, which 
were the names he had given her. 
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He tried out one of his most important satiric works, 
Les Moeurs des Diurnales, by reading it to Colette and her 
husband. He gave her English and American books to read, 
usually in his own translation Dickens, Mark Twain, 

Jerome K. Jerome. 

Whether she reacted to Defoe s Moll Flanders in the 
way that he expected is not clear. "I m still reading Moll 
Flanders and I find things that enchant me. You know 
when she goes to bed chastely with this man, and she is 
pleased but disappointed and she says I did not say that 
I was as pleased about it as he thought I was, for I was 
much more vicious than he. Well, I love that. I think it s 
wonderful. Isn t it?" 

Marcel Schwob s salon on the lie de Saint-Louis 
became a famous literary center, and writers from all over 
the world came to see him. Everything about him was 
unusual. He even had a Chinese servant called Ting, and 
a motor car, a very bourgeois possession at this period. 
Through him Colette knew Courteline, Sacha Guitry and 
many other personalities. Sacha Guitry, who was then only 
nineteen, introduced himself as Jack of all trades, Presi 
dent of the company for the manufacture of spectacle 
lenses in solid mahogany. 9 Schwob died in 1905, when he 
was only thirty-seven. His wife, Marguerite Moreno, re 
mained a close friend of Colette for the rest of her life. 

The description she wrote later of her first meeting 
with Colette showed just how sauvage Madame Willy had 
remained even in the rue Jacob: 

"When I knew you, Colette, you were living in an 
almost old house in the rue Jacob There was a dreary 
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courtyard, a huge cold staircase, and a kitchen on the 
landing, opposite the door of your flat. 

"Marcel Schwob took me to see you. He was fond of 
you, and he already knew what you would do later and he 
called you Loleth. We came in and I saw you. You were 
reading. Your endless braid was round you like a snake 
and you had turned towards me your face, which has not 
changed except to take on all the beauty of what you have 
stolen from life. At that moment life refused you so 
much! 

"I can see again your eyes, your little pointed chin, 
your hair which was both disciplined and wild at once, 
I can hear your accent and the way you rolled your r s in 
the softness of your voice. 

"The drawing-room was too big for you, you lurked 
on the divan. 

"After three sentences I was your friend. Marcel 
Schwob threw books at your head, and you threw chocolate 
at his shirt, and then, you sat down in front of his feet 
and you talked . . . you went on talking . . . 

"The ceiling was low. I cannot see again either the 
shape or the color of the furniture. There was a desk stand 
ing between two windows. What was it like, this desk? Did 
you write at it? 

"One day I saw your mother sitting on the divan, 
which was your kingdom. Her hair was greying, she had 
a bright complexion, and a pince-nez on a black cord round 
her neck. Her hands rested palm uppermost in her lap 
asking for the work of which Paris deprived her. 

"You are like your mother, Colette, Macolette as I 
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have called you for so long; your hands look unhappy if 
they have no flowers to bring alive or to keep alive, no dog 
to look after, no pen to run over the paper. 

"You are like your mother, Macolette, you smile like 
her, your accent echoes hers. 

"Everything which is not her and you has disappeared 
from my memory. 

"Oh! no, there was also a great cat stalking round 

you." 

Twenty-five years later Marguerite Moreno, one of 
the leading actresses of France, was playing the elderly 
Madame Peloux in Cheri, while the author of the play, 
Colette, was playing the part of Lea, the demi-mondaine 
of nearly fifty . . . 

Most of Willy s friends treated her as a child, and, 
in any case, she did not like them very much. She was 
more at ease with the young homosexuals whom she met 
through one of Willy s secretaries. They had none of the 
irritating characteristics of men or women. Colette liked 
them because they tried to seduce neither her nor her 
husband: "Among them I grew young again, back to my 
own age. Reassured by so many inoffensive young men, 
I was able to smile. I learned how a well-dressed man must 
dress, for they were mostly English, very strict about their 
appearance, and the same boy who secretly wore next to 
his skin a turquoise necklace did not allow himself eccen 
tric ties or handkerchiefs/ * 

Colette seems to have been remarkably adaptable 
about people as long as they were kind to her. Before leav- 

* Le PUT et f/mpor. 
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ing her village she could hardly have known that homo 
sexuals existed, and yet she seems to have accepted them 
very naturally as soon as she came to Paris. 

"A young man just starting out on his diplomatic 
career had the unfortunate idea of bringing to us, one day, 
his intimate boy friend, Bouboule. In his dress of black 
Chantilly lace over bright blue, sulking under his lace 
mantilla, as clumsy as a country girl waiting for a hus 
band, with cheeks like nectarines but is it surprising that 
a butcher s boy of seventeen should be freshness itself? 
Bouboule froze us into astonishment, had no success and 
realized it. Trampling on the lower frill of his skirt with 
his enormous feet, he left us. Indeed he did not go far, 
for only a few days afterwards he reached the unexplained 
and clumsy suicide of an unfortunate child, undecided 
and despised."* 

These strange young men were closely in touch with 
London. Colette heard them discuss in cold blood just why 
a certain London painter had been murdered. She noticed 
most of all the mixture of innocence and understanding 
in their characters. They seemed "to read fluently the 
cryptograms written with a knife on the throat it had cut, 
or on thighs pummelled with spurs." Letters from London 
were eagerly read and the standards of certain regiments 
were criticized and discussed. 

Is it surprising that Colette has often been described 
as amoral ? She was conditioned to accept people as they 
were, and she never had the slightest interest in trying to 
influence their behavior. She knew very soon after her 

* Le Pur et Flmpur. 
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marriage that there are no rules for finding happiness, and 
that sincerity was all that mattered. Her husband, she had 
decided, was neither sincere nor straightforward, while 
these young men were, in their own way, so she naturally 
preferred their company; among them she felt sexless and 
uncomplicated. The suicides that occurred so often seemed 
to her inevitable. They were the darker side of La Belle 
Epoque, the reaction to all the apparent exuberance of the 
moment. She did not realize that for the rest of her life 
the name of Colette for many people was going to be 
inseparably connected with lesbianism and the demi 
monde. 

She admitted later that she had a "crush 9 on a music 
teacher in Paris, but her allusions to the whole affair were 
mysteriously vague. 

Her only gesture of independence was to cut off her 
hair, the long braids which everyone had admired so much. 
Fifty years ago this was a daring thing to do, the first sign 
that for the rest of her life Colette was going to do exactly 
as she wanted. Her mother, of course, objected, claiming 
that the long braids belonged to her and not to their 
wearer. She objected on principle to most things her 
daughter did, because she loved her so much. 

Very soon her mother caused Colette one great worry. 
How was she to keep from her the fact that her marriage 
was a complete failure? If Willy had imagined himself in 
love with her it had not lasted very long. It was nice to 
have a pretty young wife, but how much nicer to be asked 
out by titled ladies and to attend salons and premieres and 
galas! He became more and more intent on social climbing, 
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and was disappointed because the pretty wife was not 
interested. She had even lost her looks since coming to 
Paris. Colette went through a stage of terrible and helpless 
jealousy. Jacques-Emile Blanche remembered her prin 
cipally as someone who always looked sad: 

"I only knew later the causes of her sadness, of the 
expression of childish anguish which would suddenly pass 
over her cat-like face. She would jump from the top of the 
model s stand when a carriage stopped at my door. She ran 
to the window in order to surprise the farewells of her 
executioner-like husband to the beautiful lady whose car 
riage, with its coat of arms, had taken him to Auteuil. 
Several times the innocent girl had had real attacks of 
convulsions and crises of tears. She had to be laid down 
on a bed and her forehead bathed with eau de Cologne, for 
she imagined herself abandoned forever." 

Poor Colette! No wonder her friends were mystified 
by her whole personality and the curious phenomenon of 
her marriage. Photographs taken at this time show a thin, 
mournful creature who seems to have no relationship to 
the girl on the wooden bridge at Saint-Sauveur. Instead of 
the garden and the hammock, there was only the musty 
flat with its hideous dark furniture and the smell of Willy s 
cigarettes which were specially made for him with gold 
tips, out of so-called exotic tobacco. Colette took her dog 
for walks, watched people outside in the rue Jacob, heard 
Willy quarrel with his browbeaten writers, and thought 
sometimes that she would like to die. 

She was unhappy because she remained natural in an 
unnatural world, and the impression she gave of sophis- 
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tication after a few years in Paris was nothing more than 
disillusionment. She kept the talent for repartee which 
she had had at school, hut it was often not so much an 
attempt at wittiness as a detached commentary on the 
people who surrounded her and the atmosphere of the 
time. Alphonse Seche once went to see Willy early in the 
morning. Willy, still in his pajamas, invited him into the 
study, forgetting that he had left the bedroom door open. 
Seche, as he stood by the , desk receiving his instructions 
for the day, suddenly saw, reflected in the bedroom mir 
ror, the figure of Colette, completely naked, as she collected 
the clothes she was going to put on. He laughed. Willy, 
following his look, laughed too. 

"Colette, do you know that Seche can see you in the 
mirror?" he said. 

"I hope he s not complaining," replied Colette, un 
moved. 

This is the sort of story that was told to everyone in 
the Willy circle. It was probably not told to Sido when 
she came to Paris she stayed in a hotel by herself but 
Colette always had to find something to tell her, to stop 
her mother asking too many questions. The continual 
strain of trying to look happy got worse and worse, for 
painful incidents began to happen all the time. They were 
always a repetition, in one form or another, of what had 
taken place only ten months after Monsieur and Madame 
Willy came to the rue Jacob as jeune maries in 1893. 

Colette had received, surely for the first time in her 
life, an anonymous letter. The same night, acting on its ad- 
vice, she went to the flat of Charlotte Kinceler, the actress, 
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and found her husband with her: "Not in bed, but leaning 
over a book yet another book of accounts. Monsieur 
Willy was holding a pencil. I could feel my heart beating 
in my throat, and the two lovers looked with astonishment 
at this young pale girl from the provinces with her long 
hair, the braids round the back of her head and the curls 
on her forehead. What could I say? The little dark woman 
she was four feet eleven inches tall exactly not pretty, 
full of fire and grace, held her scissors in her hand and 
waited for a word, a gesture, before she leapt at my face. 
Was I afraid? No, I was not afraid. A drama, the hope 
of a catastrophe, bloodshed, a loud cry; at twenty one can 
find within oneself every day tragic landscapes much finer 
than this. In any case, neither Mademoiselle Kinceler nor 
I appeared upset, while Monsieur Willy mopped his fore 
head, which was pink, unending and overpowering: 
" Have you come to look for me?* he said. 
"Uncertainly I looked at Mademoiselle and my hus 
band, at my husband and Mademoiselle Kinceler, and I 
could only find as a reply in a calm and collected way: 
" *Yes, just imagine. . . . "* 

Then Willy threw his wife out. It is not hard to see 
how much she must have suffered, particularly, because, 
as she said on this occasion and on others, she never even 
managed to have a good row. 

This was one reason why she plunged into work, even 
though this meant working with her strange husband. At 
least it gave her something to do and allowed her to move 
about a little. Willy, all this time, had been continuing to 

* Mes Apprentissages. 
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write novels such as Une Passade and Maitresse d 9 Esthetes, 
a translation of The Memoirs of a British Grenadier by 
William Lawrence, musical and historical articles on any 
theme that looked like catching the public eyeBayreuth 
and Homosexuality, for instance, in La Revue Blanche. 
For one year he was editor of the review Le Chat Noir. All 
the time writers, printers and editors went backwards and 
forwards bringing him manuscripts, proofs, books, maga 
zines. Beyond this Parisian Grub Street, France was torn 
in two by the Dreyfus case, in 1895; in London the trial of 
Oscar Wilde took place; but the Willy circus continued, 
apparently unmoved by any outside event. Colette helped 
her husband to write the Lettres de VOuvreuse, the music 
criticism which even Lamoureux and his orchestra were 
forced to take seriously. 

There were also trips to Germany to listen to Wagner, 
for Willy, as one might say now, had got in on the ground 
floor with the early Wagnerians. He also defended Duparc, 
Debussy, Chabrier, Cesar Franck and Gabriel Faure. He 
seems to have been genuinely fond of music, although 
various well-known composers, including Debussy, de 
clared he knew nothing whatsoever about it. Some of 
Willy s criticisms made him so unpopular that Erik Satie 
once caused a disturbance at a Lamoureux concert by 
attacking him. Colette, who had been fond of music at 
school, was glad to share in the work of going to hear 
recitals and concerts. 

Although Willy enjoyed the work of many contem 
porary French composers, he seems to have adored Wag 
ner. He had many affinities with Germany and all his 
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literary attitudes were more German than French; although 
it had a certain popularity, his would-be humorous work 
was too heavy and obvious to appeal to the best of French 
taste. He might have been able to adapt himself fairly 
easily to Germany, where his interest in research, both 
historical and scientific, would have been better placed. 
Colette, whose whole attitude, both on generalities and 
detail, was uncompromisingly French, was one of the last 
people in the world to understand him. At a performance 
of Goetterdaemmerung, at Bayreuth, Willy began to cry. 
Colette was astonished, and not in the least touched. "Willy, 
the hateful tyrant, the kind master, the big doggie, was 
blubbering his heart out at Goetterdaemmerung. I was 
stronger, I teased him, rubbing my eyes, but that was only 
because I had a bit of dust in them. Exactly!"* 

What struck her most in Germany was the food that 
she hated, the uncomfortable furniture, the coffin-like beds, 
and most of all, the amount of instruments of torture dis 
played in the museums. Most people shudder when they 
see the Eiserne Jungfrau for the first time, but Colette never 
forgot it memories of her museum visits reappeared 
later in several of her books. She hated violence. 

Travel, in fact, was wasted on her. She would look 
at new towns and new countries, but she was much more 
interested in things she knew well than in things she had 
never seen before. She became attached in the end to 
Willy s country house, Les Monts-Boucons, in Franche- 
Comte; she survived visits to his incomparably dull, prim, 
bourgeois family at Lons-le-Saunier in the Jura. But all 
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roads led back to one place Saint-Sauveur. In 1895 Willy 
consented to go there, for his wife had talked about it so 
much. They went to have lunch at the old school. They met 
all the teachers, who included some of her old friends. 
Willy listened to these young women talking and gossip 
ing, remembering escapades at school, and for an hour 
or so they all seemed to become schoolgirls again. He felt 
rather out of things, but he was intrigued all the same. 
It was this almost schoolgirl naivete in Colette, touched 
with wit, that had fascinated him in the first place, and 
now he realized that she was not the only one to have it. 
A thought crossed his mind that here was a whole new 
world, and for him anything that was new meant the pos 
sibility of a new and successful book. After all, nobody 
had written about this sort of thing before, and Willy, who 
certainly had a flair for literary curiosities, sensed that 
there might be money to be made out of it. Somehow there 
was never enough money to go round. 

As a sort of advance compensation, he sent to the 
school two heavily bound, unreadable and unread books 
which would conie in useful for the next prize-day. 



Scandal 



ONE day, Willy, back in Paris, looked up 
from his account books, lit one of his gold-tipped cigar 
ettes, and said to his wife, who was lying on the divan with 
the cat, "You ought to put your school memories on to 
paper. Don t be frightened of piquant details. I might per 
haps be able to make something of it. Funds are low." 

Funds are low! Apparently this was a phrase which 
Colette heard so often that she had ceased to take any 
notice of it. She heard it repeated with different degrees 
of intensity for thirteen years. But the thought of writing 
about Saint-Sauveur meant, after all, that she could be 
happy with her memories if she could not be happy in the 

51 
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dreary Paris flat. She was just recovering from a long ill 
ness and was not feeling very energetic. 

"Having found and bought at a stationer s some exer 
cise books like the ones I had at school, with their ruled 
pages, their grey lines, their red margins, their black linen 
backs, their covers decorated with the title Le Calligraphe, 
all this brought back to my fingers a sort of itching to do 
impositions, the passivity of carrying out work which 
had been ordered. A watermark across the ruled paper 
took me back six years. At the edge of the desk, with the 
window behind me, my shoulders hunched and legs twisted 
round each other I wrote with application and indiffer 
ence . . . 

"When I had finished, I gave to my husband the 
closely written text with its careful margins. He read 
through it and said: *I was wrong, that can t be used for 
anything/ 

"After this liberation I went back to my divan, to my 
cat, my books, my new friends, to the life which I tried to 
make enjoyable and which I did not know to be bad for 



me. . . ."* 



It looked as though her attempt to write about Saint- 
Sauveur was doomed. She had got into an extraordinary 
neutral state and admitted later that she kept on thinking 
she was having a nightmare, expecting to wake up any 
moment and find herself back in the garden at home, or 
even at school. Her attachment to her childhood became 
exaggerated she kept for it all the affection that Willy 
apparently did not want. She looked more and more des- 
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perately into the past; her friends saw her eyes getting 
bigger and bigger, her mouth drooping more sadly every 
day. She was completely lost, and lived as though isolated 
from everyone, including herself. 

Two more years went by. In the intervals of helping 
her husband to write his articles, Colette started to plan, 
although very vaguely, to put together some writing about 
animals. The one thing that had always appalled her 
about Paris was that it was a town without animals, al 
though she herself was never without her cats and dogs. 
But she had to postpone writing about them for a little 
while. 

One day her husband was sorting out his desk: "The 
hideous desk, painted to look like imitation ebony and 
covered with dark red fabric, revealed its white wooden 
drawers, vomited bundles of old papers, and we saw again, 
completely forgotten, the notebooks that I had covered 
with ink, Claudine a VEcole " 

" Tancy/ said Monsieur Willy, *I thought that I d 
thrown them away/ 

"He opened a notebook and turned over the pages: 

" That s nice . . . 

"He opened a second one and said nothing a third, 
a fourth 

" Good heavens,* he muttered, Tm a fool/ 

"He bundled up the notebooks together, dashed for 
his flat-brimmed hat and rushed to a publisher . . . 

"And that is how I became a writer. 

"First of all I had to go back to work, following the 
urgent and precise suggestions. 
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* Could you not, said Monsieur Willy, warm up 
these rather childish things? For example, between 
Claudine and one of her schoolgirl friends, a friendship 
that s a bit too affectionate . . . (he used another phrase, 
very brief, for making himself understood) . . . And then 
some patois, lots of local words, some naughtiness, you 
see what I mean? "* 

And so, in that magic year of 1900, when Paris and 
La Belle Epoque were at their zenith, there appeared from 
the publisher Ollendorff Claudine a VEcole, It had a cover 
specially drawn by Emilio della Sudda, showing Claudine 
in a sort of Red Riding Hood cape, wearing sabots and 
striped stockings, sitting on a school desk, writing in an 
exercise book. It was signed "Willy." 

Claudine a I Ecole was an immediate sensational suc 
cess. It was described almost at once as Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses of the Twentieth Century, although there had 
obviously not been time for much competition. Willy, who, 
as all his contemporaries knew, always spent more time 
publicizing books than writing them, arranged all the pub 
licity he could by all the means he could possibly think of. 
One edition after another appeared in the bookshops and 
was sold immediately, "like hot cakes," as one contem 
porary wrote. At least 50,000 copies were sold, which was 
a good number for 1900. It is hardly possible to count 
the number of editions which it went through, and it is 
selling even now. There have been several illustrated and 
limited editions in the last few years. Willy certainly made 
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a great deal of money out of it; he blossomed out visibly, 
was invited everywhere, and became known all over Paris 
as the father of Claudine. Colette herself received little 
more than his thanks, although when people praised her 
husband, he would put his hand on his wife s head and 
say, smiling at her, "But you know that this child has been 
precious to me. 95 

The first book was such an immense success because 
Claudine was a completely new type. She had not appeared 
in any literature anywhere before, as Willy very well knew. 

It was some time before Colette realized what she had 
done. Catulle Mendes, at that time still one of Willy s 
hacks, said to her one day, when her husband was out of 
the room: 

"You are the author of Claudine, are you not? No, 
no, I m not asking you questions, don t exaggerate your 
embarrassment. In oh, I don t know twenty years, thirty 
years, that will be known. Then you will see what it is to 
have created a type in literature. You don t realize. A force 
certainly, oh, certainly! but also a sort of punishment, 
a sin which pursues you, which sticks to your skin, an 
unbearable reward which you reject. . . . You won t escape 
from it, you ve created a type."* 

Then Willy came back and no more was said. 

"But I ve often thought of Catulle s prediction. He 
spoke of twenty or thirty years. We are now in 1935 and 
I have just received a letter from a chemisier for men and 
women, who suggests three new (sic) models for collars 
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which he has just called: Claudine a VEcole for morning, 
Claudine a Paris (in embroidered organdy), and (one 
must think of distant outings!) Claudine s 9 en va"* 

The name of Claudine became such a byword even 
in 1900 that small manufacturers asked for permission to 
use the name as a trade mark. The imaginary fifteen-year- 
old girl in her little round collar had the same sort of 
fame as a sensational new Hollywood film star. Very soon 
Paris was buying a toilet water called Lotion Claudine? 
also Glace-Claudine? Parfum de Claudine, 9 and the 
Chapeau Claudine. 9 

There was even 6 Le Parfum de Colette 9 which was one 
of the rare tributes that the real author received at this 
stage. Considering that Willy was personally in charge of 
all public relations for Claudine, he had inventeS a re 
markably sound technique. 

Older people in France still remember clearly how 
copies of Claudine a VEcole were hidden from them by 
their parents. The fact that Colette wrote these books 
under orders from Willy seems to have made very little 
impression in France, for the Claudine books are still 
linked with her name by thousands of people who are not 
very conscious about literature or Colette s other novels. 
There are a great number of people who consider that she 
must have been far more closely and personally involved 
with lesbianism than anyone is likely to know. She did, 
they point out, know many attractive young women of her 
own age in Paris, actresses, writers and painters. Theories 
about this are completely immaterial; when Colette wrote 
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Ces Plaisirs in 1932* she left her testament on the whole 
of this question. All the grivoiserie of Claudine was in 
cluded at Willy s special request and under his guidance. 
For reference material he had a fine stock of obscene 
books, varying from the frivolous to the pornographic. He 
was very proud of them. 

Twenty years later, all the same, Colette still received 
letters from young girls who had just come across a copy 
of Claudine for the first time but knew nothing of her 
creator. They would even try to arrange secret meetings 
in a salon de the; Catulle Mendes was perfectly right, and 
Willy had been even more successful than he had ever 
expected. 

After the success of Claudine a VEcole, Willy of 
course could not rest a moment until there was a sequel 
to it. By 1901, Claudine a Paris had appeared, in which 
the provincial schoolgirl comes to live in Paris, has her 
first lessons in seduction, meets her perverted young second 
cousin and marries his father. "I like the end especially," 
one critic wrote about it: "It is a little sentimental, the best 
of Willy, for we must not always believe him when he 
appears to joke, he hides himself." This was how the 
critics explained the fact that these books were so much 
better than his previous ones. Willy was regarded as so 
versatile, so clever, such a good type, that he could do any 
thing. In one way, of course, he could by playing the 
impresario. 

Willy appeared personally in Claudine a Paris, dis 
guised as Maugis, the fashionable music critic of the day. 

* Title changed to Le Par et Ulmpur in 1941. 
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Willy apparently almost got as far as writing this part 
himself, and at least gave his wife carefully detailed in 
structions about what the character should say and do. But 
she knew only too well Maugis is very much alive and 
thoroughly unpleasant. He appears as the ultra-clever, 
super-critical critic, and very much Willy. This was Col 
ette s first counterattack. 

Claudine a Paris is on the whole an artificial book, 
but the remarks of Maugis, which Claudine overhears on 
her first visit to the theatre in Paris, are genuine: 

"No, but did you enjoy that pig-like trombone barking 
among Les roses de cette nuit ecloses? If Faust slept in 
spite of all that row, he must have been reading Fecondite* 
before getting into bed. And what a manure-heap, the 
orchestra! There s a stinking little flutist who didn t bother, 
in the sylphilitic ballet, to blow his miserable notes at the 
same time as the harmonic things on the harps. If I had 
him to deal with, I d make him swallow his instrument by 
the. . . ." Fortunately, at that point Claudine s uncle stop 
ped him. 

At least one Catholic newspaper, La Croix de Reims, 
was deeply shocked on behalf of the church and published 
a statement saying that Claudine a Paris was immoral. 
Willy, who always got the better of different editors, forced 
them in this case to publish the opinions of all the leading 
literary critics about the book. When faced with these, the 
immorality cry sounded ridiculous. For instance, U Action 
Franqaise had gone to some trouble to point out the dif 
ference between license and pornography ; the Marquis 

* Effiile Zok s novel was published in 1899. 
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de Sade was pornographic, they said, so was Octave Mir- 
beau; Crebillon was merely licentious so was Willy. 
Zola, they said, was a much worse influence than Willy 
"the most chaste pages of Travail wake in young hearts 
passions more harmful than all the effronteries of 
Claudine." 

There was no going back now for Colette her liter 
ary mass production had begun. In 1902 Claudine en 
Menage was published, and in 1904 Claudine s 9 en va. All 
the time Colette and Claudine remain practically insep 
arable one from the other. There was the same perversion, 
although by now the salt and pepper spicing had got really 
mixed into the characters. This was not surprising, because 
their author saw so much of them at close quarters that she 
was practically forced to turn them into real people. 

"Be quick, little one, be quick!" Willy would say 
to her between one set of proofs and the next. "You know 
that time is short." In case she showed any signs of restive- 
ness or laziness, he would occasionally lock her in her 
room for three or four hours at a time, and when he 
released her he would go through her note books to see if 
she had covered the right number of pages. 

The whole story now seems incredible. How did she 
stand it? The answer to these extraordinary situations is 
usually something to do with love or money, and Colette 
spent all her life in search of both of them, sometimes 
separately, sometimes together. She was drawn to Willy 
by a strange sort of love which had turned sour and become 
fear. She never really knew him, for he never let himself 
be known. But he frightened her. "The little that I could 
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see through so many lens-like defenses gave me already 
something to dream about darkly. It is a very curious 
moment in life, that moment when fear is born, when it 
installs itself and begins to develop."* 

She was not even sure what she was afraid of, but she 
was like someone moving through a daydream. The pen 
and paper on her desk were the only things that were real. 
Day after day she put on a high-necked blouse with a long, 
dark skirt and got to work. By 1904, when the last of the 
Claudine series, Claudine s en va, was finished, even if 
Colette had not been given much money for all her work, 
Willy at least felt rich enough for them to leave the rue 
Jacob and take a more modern flat in the rue de Courcelles. 
They lived for a short time at No. 93 and then moved to 
177, next door to the Prince Bibesco and the redheaded 
Princess, whom Colette used to admire from a distance. 

The Willy menage was known to be odd; they de 
fended modern music, and Madame Willy, in addition to 
keeping cats and dogs, was sometimes seen to cycle off into 
the suburbs wearing balloon-like trousers, like any Zouave; 
Monsieur Willy affected a flat-brimmed hat that was almost 
ridiculous. Yet everyone came to see them, for the in 
visible Claudine had trebled the number of their friends. 
Claudine stayed in Paris and started going to concerts in 
stead of VOuvreuse, writing criticism in her own style. She 
was irrepressible, and the more she talked, the more money 
came to Willy. 

By 1904 Willy was counted such a celebrity that a 
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short biography of him was published in a series which 
included many important names at the time, such as Remy 
de Gourmont, Nietzsche, Jules Lemaitre, Emile Faguet, 
Anatole France, Henri de Regnier and Paul Bourget. The 
other names are still as important as they were then, and 
plans at the time included studies of Maeterlinck, Pierre 
Louys and Gabriele D Annunzio. Willy had not limited 
himself since 1900 to organizing the Claudine series. While 
Colette continued to fill up notebooks in her locked room, 
he had published two books of musical criticism, both with 
puns for titles, and various novels, including La Maitresse 
du Prince Jean; when this appeared in serial form in La 
Vie en Rose, it had earned Willy a lawsuit because of its 
many indiscretions. He was successfully defended by 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, a young lawyer who was to become 
a well-known politician and finally Prime Minister of 
France in 1932. Paul-Boncour took an unexpected line of 
defense the author s puns and jokes were so witty, so 
clever, he said, so typically French (sic), that it would be 
wrong to condemn them as licentious. The court was finally 
forced to agree with him. 

Before the Claudine series was finished, the heroine 
was already on the stage. Overnight the versatile Willy 
became a dramatist, casting agent and producer. He was 
a genius in his way. He found the perfect interpreter of 
Claudine in a young actress from Algiers with an 18-inch 
waist. Willy and Colette had admired her singing the 
risque musical hall songs which were the order of the day. 
Willy discovered her, and christened her Tolaire after 
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the Pole star. Her real name was Emilie Zouze. From the 
first moment Tolaire identified herself with Claudine 
she was the real, the only Claudine, she insisted. 

It was through Polaire that Colette came into close, 
human contact with the theatre world for the first time. 
She was fascinated by it; its excitement and unreality made 
it a way of escape, a new horizon beyond her writing desk, 
something more alive than the concert hall and the gro 
tesque Valhalla of Bayreuth. 

In one way Willy had tried to put Colette on the stage 
ever since he had brought her to Paris; he wanted her to 
play the part of the charming, witty country-girl, the rara 
avis discovered by Willy; then he would give her a little 
training, and finally produce the literary hostess, the 
salonniere, the sophisticated, intelligent wife, educated by 
Willy. But Colette had not turned out to be tractable 
material. She did not like the limelight at this point. She 
kept backstage as long as she could, until she was sure of 
her lines. 

But Willy was determined not to be beaten. He saw 
that Colette and Polaire were becoming more and more 
friendly. Perhaps it was Polaire who helped to persuade 
his wife to cut short her hair. 

"Good heavens!" he said one day. "You two look 
exactly alike. You might even be twins." 

The two young women looked at each other doubt 
fully. Yes, perhaps ... At least they both had short hair. 
They were both small and slim. 

*Tve got an idea," beamed Willy, rubbing his hands 
together. *TH make you into my little twin girls." 
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There was no escape this time. Willy took them 
everywhere. At theatres, dinners, and garden parties, the 
father of Claudine could be seen triumphantly escorting 
a Claudine on each arm. He preferred them in their white 
dresses they looked like schoolgirls, and he, after all, 
was just over forty now. Polaire hated the whole per 
formance; Colette accepted it. It was difficult to refuse 
Willy s plans he had some strange power which com 
pelled people to do what he wanted. He had a persuasive, 
insinuating manner. He was simply too nice. 

"One point is certain: the extraordinary man whom 
I had married possessed the gift and exercised the tactics 
which could occupy without a pause the thoughts of a 
woman, the thoughts of several women; he could make 
and leave an impression which could not be confused with 
others. Impressions of happiness are not indelible. I know 
women who, after him, have had no more than a happy 
life at their disposal. A little further and they would have 
said, like a lover of great music taken by mistake to a 
paradise of the Gounod type: * Always harps! Always 
harps! Eternal Father, give us the triangle and the clarinet 
and some very nasty dissonance, for pity s sake. . . . "* 

After ten years of marriage, Colette began to feel she 
could not bear it any longer. This infuriating man had 
forced her gently but inescapably into doing so many 
things she either hated or didn t want to do. He pretended 
to be jealous about her, but calmly continued to have 
affairs with other women. How could she love a man like 
that? It was impossible. She realized that she had been 
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curious about men, impatient to find out what marriage 
was really like. But in the meantime she knew nothing 
about love. She was thirty-one in 1904, when Claudine 
sen va was finished. Claudine had known every aspect of 
love, but Colette only saw it at second hand. 

"One night the telephone rang in the ears of Monsieur 
Willy, who was asleep. He took off the receiver and heard 
confused sobs and stifled cries. Come Vili, come quickly, 
I m dying! 

"Taking just the time to curse and put on an overcoat 
over his nightshirt, with its Russian embroidery, Monsieur 
Willy dashed out, giving me brief instructions : "Dress and 
join me. I don t know what s going on at Polaire s, but it 
looks as though we ve lost tonight s takings. " (She was 
acting Claudine at the time) . 

They found Polaire lying on the floor of her bedroom, 
weeping. Pierre Louys was sitting on the bed and Polaire 
was screaming that he had beaten her and that she was 
going to die. Monsieur Willy sat down on the bed beside 
Pierre Louys. 

"You can tell me everything," he said. 

Pierre Louys said that Polaire had accused him of 
not being gentle with her. She even showed the bruises 
from blows he had inflicted on her. But after a short, 
violent argument, the two lovers made it up just as quickly 
as they had quarrelled. 

Willy turned to Colette and said: "I think that our 
presence here is not urgently needed any more. I was 
scared. They re priceless, aren t they?" 

"He mopped his forehead and laughed, but I could 
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not do the same. Useless and practically speechless, I had 
stood all the time watching an unknown sight: love, in its 
youth and brutality. . . ." 

After they left the flat Colette still could not find the 
scene at all amusing. Her husband asked her if she was 
cold. As they walked back home she thought of "the noc 
turnal bedroom that I had just seen: I can still remember, 
against a blurred background, touches of very pale blue, 
pink lights, little embroidered lampshades, and the disor 
dered white space of a lovers bed. I can still remember a 
long moment of uneasy sadness, perhaps I should write, 
of jealousy." 

Colette began to want, in a positive, hungry way, all the 
things she had been denied. She wanted love, and as she 
could not hope any longer to find it in marriage, she looked 
outside. But either she, or the men she met, were too fright 
ened of Willy, the impresario and stage manager, to do 
anything about it. Nothing happened if what she wrote 
later was exact. The accent in Me$ Apprentissages rings so 
sadly true that there is no need to invent a useful lapse of 
memory. 

"If time has not effaced the memory of those distant 
evenings, it is because they were pleasant to me in my 
obscurity, and perhaps because I felt that a link could 
have, in fact, should have, been formed between one of 
those young men and me, something like a voluptuous, 
secret and normal adventure. . . . This unknown virile 
youth, I liked to meet it and suffer through it, although I 
did not complain about it. In order not to make a public 
confession of my loss, I created in Claudine a Paris a 
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minor homosexual character. Although I rated them low, 
I was able to praise the characteristics of the young man, 
and by means of concealed words, I was able to keep in 
touch with a danger, with an attraction." 

Seeing Polaire and her lovers at close quarters, drew 
her out of the wings nearer and nearer to the stage. Other 
people lived freely, dangerously, they could love and hate 
if they wanted to. "When I became friendly with Polaire, 
and I saw her in tears because of a lovers quarrel her 
lover, Pierre Louys, was twenty-five heartbroken through 
a quarrel lasting two nights, happy with the blows she had 
given and received, she said to me, with her claws still 
out, with the abandon of a cat in heat: *Ah! Colette, he 
could smell so good, that damnable man, and that skin and 
those teeth. . . . You can t know. . . . 
"No, I could not know/ * 

And she could do nothing about Willy. He sat there 
at his desk, getting fatter, but, curiously enough, not ob 
jectionably heavy, scribbling notes, drafting telegrams, 
anything rather than do the writing himself. 

She tried to make him angry. Once, passing through 
his study, she saw him practically holding hands with a 
woman she had never seen before. She was past the stage 
of being angry, hurt or tearful. She came up close behind 
him and whispered quickly, just loud enough to be almost 
heard: 

"Hurry up, you wretch, the next one s been waiting 
for a quarter of an hour!" 

But the wretch, instead of flying into a rage or react- 

* Mes Apprentissages. 
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Ing in some orthodox way, merely looked pleased and felt 
thoroughly flattered. 

Colette gave up, temporarily. Men were too much for 
her. She went back to her animals, who seemed to be more 
reasonable in every way. 

In an age where attention was divided between the 
philosophy of Bergson and the love affairs of Liane de 
Pougy, there had been a sudden and unexpected discovery 
of the animal world. In one way this seemed paradoxical, 
in another way perhaps it was natural. Kipling had pub 
lished The Jungle Book in 1894, and Maeterlinck s Vie des 
Abeilles had appeared in 1901. The Dialogues de Betes 
which Colette published in 1904 consisted of only 123 
pages, and it was the first time, as far as the public knew, 
that she had written or published anything. It was the first 
time that the name Colette Willy had been attached to 
any book; the author was loyal enough to dedicate it to 
her husband and teacher To amuse Willy. It can hardly 
have meant very much to him, but he patted his wife on 
the head and smiled proudly when people congratulated 
her. 

One of the first to do so was Rachilde, a leading 
woman novelist of the time, whose name is now little more 
than a memory. She was fond of animals, she knew and 
liked Colette, who came often to her Tuesday salon. Writing 
in the Mercure de France, she spoke highly of the Dia 
logues, saying that they showed *a naive soul and a very 
curious cerebral complexity. Willy might have been 
rather alarmed by this remark, but he probably did not 
think of taking it seriously. It was just a question of women 
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writers being nice to each other he was fairly sure about 
that. 

"Such delicious Dialogues," was the way most people 
referred to them. They seem a little precious now, but they 
show a remarkable insight into the minds of animals. The 
Dialogues will never have much success with the thousands 
of people who sincerely believe that they adore animals. 
These so-called animal worshippers have never even real 
ized that they only adore animals because they can easily 
be turned into convenient children who do not answer back. 
Colette s animals do answer back, because they raise all 
sorts of questions about the behavior of people, which 
could really be very disturbing. The animals try to work 
out why human beings behave as they do, but, unlike most 
literary beasts, they have none of the satiric or moralist 
approach of Aesop, La Fontaine, or John Gay. They remain 
animals, and they have an animal life of the senses as well 
as their own type of intelligence. The highest praise that 
can be given to Colette s writing about animals is the fact 
that the animal lovers do not particularly care for it. 

The Dialogues attracted the attention of the poet 
Francis Jammes, who agreed to write a preface to the 
second enlarged edition in 1905. He believed Colette to 
have great talent and unusually poetic understanding of 
nature. 

She felt as though she had taken a deep breath of 
fresh air. For four years she had been writing about love 
not the genuine warmth of love among normal people, 
but all possible aspects of perverse, lecherous, artificial 
love, the 1900 version of sexy books. She had been living 
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in a sort of literary hothouse with a man who made money 
out of love, but who either would not or could not love her. 
She had tried to have scenes with him, but he would never 
allow the curtain to go up. She wrote two more books with 
him, which he signed, Minne, and Les Egarements de 
Minne. Claudine had been temporarily silenced, for too 
many imitations were appearing. 

Then, at last, came the signs that something was going 
to happen. Colette, rolling her Burgundian r s like any 
Russian, took part in a reading of a poem by Pierre Louys 
Le Dialogue au Soleil Couchant. The performance took 
place at a garden party given by an American hostess at 
Neuilly. Colette wore a short brown Greek tunic, and a 
garland of flowers. An American actress, wearing a long 
tunic, blue-green in color, recited the other part. The author 
had the courage to attend. 

" *I have just had one of the deepest emotions of my 
life, 9 he said gravely to Colette afterwards. 

Oh! Dear Louys. 

6 I can assure you. It was an unforgettable impression 
of hearing myself interpreted by Mark Twain and Tol 
stoy. "* 

Colette was never as sensitive as she might have ap 
peared. Since her marriage she had learned to accept any 
thing, and she still had her sense of humor. At another 
party she performed in a verse play written by her hus 
band, that is, concocted by one of his ghost writers. 

" If it would amuse you to act in a real theatre, I 
have another act in prose, Monsieur Willy said to me a 
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little later. Tm even sure that it could be easy for you to 
organize a series of pleasant performances and tours . . . 
Brussels, for instance, is very interested in various shows, 
personalities. ..." 

"His communique style, the careful accent of his 
colorless voice did I need more to frighten me? I re 
mained completely silent, listening to see what would come 
next: 

" 4 In any case this would be an excellent opportunity 
for giving up this deadly flat and of finding some arrange 
ment which would be more adequate for a different type of 
existence oh! just a little different ... No hurry. . . . 

"If I did not mistake, what I heard amounted to dis 
missal. When I was thinking of escaping, he beside me 
was thinking of putting me conveniently out of the door 
out of my own door. But this time I was not asked for my 
approval. I deliberated briefly and confusedly: was I going 
to be content with this little upset, these few words? At 
bottom we all like shouting at the top of our voices, bang 
ing on the ceiling."* 

No hurry! In the end it was he, not she, who had 
come out into the open. Colette was furious with herself 
for not finding the courage to break away. 

But it was not easy to make the break. If she left 
Willy, it meant either going back to her family or being 
forced to support herself alone in Paris. Neither of these 
alternatives was very tempting. A provincial girl who has 
made an unexpectedly good marriage and gone to Paris 
to the center of literary society, how could she go back to 

* Mes Apprentissages. 
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her small town? And once one has got used to life in Paris, 
there is very little livelihood anywhere else. Although 
Colette s father was never rich, her family had lived 
reasonably well, without too much difficulty, as one can 
in Burgundy, and Colette had been the favorite child. It 
was all very well to pack one s bags with a great flourish 
and go, but the question was: where to? She could not set 
up as a lady of letters on the strength of the Dialogues de 
Betes. In any case, she did not regard herself as a pro 
fessional writer. She did not really know what she wanted 
to do, except escape from Paris, and Willy. She had 
wanted this for years, but as it came inexorably closer, she 
clung to what she already possessed. If only there had 
been some tangible reason, if she could have been in love 
with another man . . . but that, the strongest reason of all, 
never came about. 

" No hurry . . .? By that I understood: It s all over. 5 
It is I who would like to have said It s all over. Since I 
have not said it, I can only keep quiet. From the moment of 
this c no hurry I distinctly saw the hours rush by. I clung 
to what I was trying to break. For ten years I never waited 
so long nor so ashamedly. I waited another week, another 
two weeks, I waited for an end, knowing that it was not I 
who would put the finish to my cowardice, but the man who 
was the first to dispose of me. And always this moderation, 
this absence of fuss. There was a silence, as when it is 
snowing. Before that moment I had been capable, like 
everyone, of imagining an escape. The smoke from the 
train, if not the horse galloping, a letter of farewell in the 
form of a peace treaty and very noble, a scarf caught up 
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in the wind, all the romance of a solitary flight, or flight 
with someone else. But I did not succeed in inventing the 
lyricism of expulsion. It exists, all the same; I realized 
that later in the little ground floor flat in the rue de 
Villejust."* 

It was in 1905 that she finally left Willy. She immedi 
ately indulged in an orgy of cattiness which does her no 
credit, but at least led to an article in the Revue Illustree 
which is the first appearance of the grown-up Colette. 

"He suffers music like a complex, but at the same 
time, voluptuous type of martyrdom. He does not have one 
moment s peace. Have not the sound waves engraved con 
centric wrinkles on his forehead? And his eyes, which he 
carries in front of him like the crayfish do, must have 
popped out of his head in order to listen better. He has big 
active ears which move in time with the contractions of his 
jaw, and his eyelids look at the orchestra like lowered 
blinds. His whole self listens." 

This article was signed Claudine, and gave a devas 
tating analysis of Willy as a music critic. During the same 
year stories about Willy s so-called collaboration* system 
began to circulate round Paris. Colette must have talked, 9 
and other people too. It was bound to happen some time. 
There was even an epigram which compared him to a 
certain abbe who preached other people s sermons: 

On dit que Vabbe Rochette 

preche les sermons (Fautrui; 

moi qui sais qu il les achete 

je sais bien qu ils sont a lui. 

* Mts Apprendssages. 
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In the rue de Villejust, Colette was not to escape as 
easily as she hoped. Willy began to blackmail her. 

"It was there that I encountered the first hours of a 
new life with my cat and my dog. I had also brought my 
old faithful fear, which was not to leave me so quickly. 
I leaped to my feet every time the bell rang, a real bell 
like a chalice with a hanging tongue, which rang in a sharp 
unbearable way, an orphanage bell. Often it told me that 
a hand had just left a letter under the door. I opened the 
message, while resolving that I would not open the one 
that would come tomorrow, which, of course, I would open 
all the same. What I read was irritating for me and seemed 
to be worn thin by long use, in spite of the key words 
strengthened by capital letters above a paragraph shaped 
like the blade of a sword: 4 I am made in such a way that 
spite is the eager reverse of my thankfulness. . . . Now 
see, my dear, Your farcical diplomacy, which consists in 
noi returning this manuscript to me. . . . 6 We have been 
partners, let us not become enemies. I assure you that you 
will have nothing to gain by it. ... Our arrangements are 
still in existence, and I count on them. . . / " 

He missed her, certainly, as a collaborator.* She 
knew he would, for he could not get to the point of writing 
anything himself. But, in fairness to him, he missed her 
as a companion. He looked sad and he was seen to cry in 
public after she had left him. Colette was capable, at least 
at this stage, of saying that he did it on purpose. 

There was no possibility of reconciliation. 

"But none of the letters ever asked me to retrace my 
steps, which had taken me, along with my trunk, a few 
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pieces of furniture, the dog and the cat, from the rue de 
Courcelles to the rue de Villejust, and so, in the little 
ground floor flat, I got used to thinking that I had found 
the spot where all my life would be forced to change its 
savor, in the same way as the bouquet of wine varies 
depending on which side of the hill the vine was growing." 
They were divorced in 1906. Colette realized, with a 
shock, that the curtain had come down on Act I. 



IV 



Stage 



ALONE in the rue de Villejust, Colette must 
have heard her ex-husband s words echo in her ears 
"Funds are low!" For the first time in her life, she was 
completely alone and could not expect help from anyone. 
She was thirty-three, not an easy age for starting on a 
career. She may have decided what she was going to do 
before she left Willy, but in any case, she knew that she 
could not live entirely by her pen. She did not want to. She 
wanted, literally, to break out, to see the world, to be 
herself. 

V^Tve had enough. I want ... I want to do what I 
want ... I want to be a mime, even an actress. I want to 
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dance in the nude, if tights restrict me and spoil my line. 
I want to write sad, chaste books, where there will be 
nothing but landscapes, flowers, sorrow, pride and the 
simplicity of delightful animals who are frightened of 
men."* 

There was only one solution to go on the stage. Un 
consciously she had been coming closer and closer to it for 
some time. Through Polaire and other actresses she had 
been drawn into a theatrical atmosphere and in the end 
she had even managed a little drama herself. 

"There is only one profession for a woman who has 
never been trained for anything," she said "the music 
hall." 

All her life the theatre had fascinated her without 
always giving pleasure. 

When she was a child she had seen traveling actors 
give shows in the village square, but she found them de 
pressing. "Smoky lamps with tin reflectors, benches harder 
than the ones in the school, canvas backdrops with flaking 
paint, actors as sad as captive beasts, with what sadness 
you ennobled my one evening s pleasure . . . For the plays 
filled me with a cold horror, and even when I was very 
small I was never able to enjoy variety shows in rags, nor 
echo the laughter of a sickly clown."f 

Like the knowledgeable child who could see when 
people were going to die, she knew when people were un 
happyshe judged not by appearances but by instinct. 
She reacted strongly to the theatre atmosphere, which 

* La Pcdx chez les Betes. 
t La Maison de Claudijie. 
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affected her physically "The shock of stage lighting, the 
first breath of music moved me so violently that I saw 
nothing at first, being entirely preoccupied with keeping 
back the tears which I wanted to shed so violently and 
which I sensed would be so delicious."* 

Her father had been the same emotional, over- 
impressed by any stagey atmosphere. She grew more like 
hinj, as she grew older. 

^She had not been trained to act, she could not sing, 
afid she still had a strong Burgundy accent; fortunately she 
was still very supple, because for most of the time she had 
been in Paris she had amused herself with gymnastics. 
She had managed to have parallel bars, a trapeze and 
some rings, for it was such an effort to sit still and write 
for hours on end she needed violent exercise to give her 
a rest. Her small, triangular face was naturally expressive, 
and so at least one form of drama was open to her she 
could be a mime. Although this art has always been pop 
ular in France, its artistic level was not particularly high 
in 1906. But it was possible to earn a living from it. 

At the Theatre Michel, a small theatre not far from 
the Opera, Colette Willy, mime, appeared on the profes 
sional stage for the first time. She took part in twenty-one 
performances of Le Desir, U Amour et la Chimere, and at 
least pretended that she had no stage fright. She could not 
afford to have it there was too much at stake. 

But even if Colette had wanted to settle down to a 
steady stage career, she did not have a chance. If happiness 
or success is a habit, so is notoriety. She had been on the 
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siage barely two years before she was involved in a burst 
of publicity with the Scandal of the Moulin Rouge. Al 
though she has never set out to gain publicity, the fact that 
Colette has always done what she liked (that is, ever since 
leaving Willy), has often brought her into unexpected 
situations. This again marks her as a provincial, for even 
when they are acclimatized to a big city, their social sense 
is always more individual than that of town dwellers. It 
never occurred to Colette that anything she did might shock 
other people, for she has never understood the existence 
of a standard moral code. The Claudine scandal was not 
her fault, but it happened, all the same. She was doomed 
to notoriety all her life. 

When she and Madame de Morny, the former Mar 
quise de Belbceuf, played in the mime drama Reve 
d Egypte, they had to perform a prolonged kiss, which the 
first night audience at the Moulin Rouge found shocking. 
The Marquis de Belbceuf was in the house, and had not 
been very pleased to find his coat of arms printed on the 
program; a disturbance began, the audience began to throw 
things at the performers, and all ladies with umbrellas 
began to attack those who had not got umbrellas. 

Colette, of course, was furious, because she found 
this behavior utterly stupid and hypocritical. "If I didn t 
get a wooden bench on my head, it was just because I got 
off the stage in time!" she told a reporter from Le Petit 
Parisien when the performance was over. 

What annoyed and frightened her most was the pos 
sibility of losing her job, because if her contract had been 
broken she knew that it would not be easy to get another 
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job in Paris for some time, and she needed the money. 
She was lucky. The management decided to remove 
Madame de Morny and substituted Georges Wague as 
Colette s partner; at the same time the Prefect of Police 
ordered the title of the drama to be Songe d Orient, so 
that its vague middle eastern character could be kept with 
out causing a breach of diplomatic etiquette. The modern 
Egyptian monarchy has always been susceptible. 

Georges Wague, who now lives in retirement at the 
Cite Pigalle in Paris, became one of Colette s most loyal 
friends. She had known him for some years and he had 
already given her a little training for the stage. Now he 
really took her in hand and, under his tuition, her tech 
nique improved and she could begin to know the metier. 
All the same, whatever she did, acting or miming, she was 
too much Colette to follow either the traditional rules or 
the detailed instructions that Wague gave her. 

"I would tell her Tou do this, I ll do that, when we re 
on together, " Georges Wague said recently. "Then she 
would say That s all right, I understand. Then she would 
do something completely different." But he admired her 
very much, even if she exasperated him sometimes. He 
called her the white rat. 

tf She acted just as she wrote, that is, she did exactly 
what she wanted to do and took very little notice of any 
body else. She worked hard and conscientiously at her 
new profession, just as she had done for Willy, but now 
she could put her heart into it. Wague would tease her 
because she worried so much about details, especially about 
time. She was always afraid of being late for rehearsals 
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and performances, and would start looking at her watch 
about two hours in advance; 

"You re just like a damned amateur," Wague would 
say. "Sit still and have another drink." Years later this 
feeling about time expressed itself in a completely dif 
ferent way she had all the clocks taken out of the house 
and has never had any since. 

With Georges Wague and other well-known mimes, 
especially Christine Kerf, she played at several theatres 
and music halls in Paris, including the Comedie Royale 
and Gaite Rochechouart, and the famous Ba-Ta-Clan. The 
hard part of her stage work came not when she was playing 
in Paris but when she decided to go on tour. She went all 
over France, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland. From 
Lille to Marseilles, from Bordeaux to Geneva, there was 
not a single large provincial town that she did not see on 
her tours round the continent. Wague used to say they 
made a good team because they were all so different 
"Christine Kerf brought beauty, Colette originality, and 
I was the professional." 

Colette was always consistent in one thing at least 
her capacity to move from one world to another with no 
apparent effort. After all her childhood and adolescence 
in Saint-Sauveur, she was suddenly uprooted and taken to 
Paris, where, however much she moped, she stayed, and 
"smiled in the shadow of the flat-brimmed hat," as a con 
temporary wrote. Then just as suddenly she became a 
music hall artiste, carrying her enormous box of grease 
paints (with Colette in brass letters on the lid), from 
town to town, from theatre to theatre. Was it all as easy as 
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it sounds? She knew that she was referred to as a lady of 
letters gone to the bad. 5 Only somebody with extraordinary 
independence of spirit could have started life from scratch 
in her mid-thirties after having made what looked like a 
complete mess of her twenties. She went on the stage when 
she was about thirty-three and did not leave it until she 
was forty. That was not to be the end, either . . . 

y During this time Colette was at her most attractive as 
a personality. The schoolgirl vitality had gone through a 
period of unwilling sophistication, and the result was a 
new sort of elegance mingled with sadness and tenderness. 
Her photographs, taken either in costume or in the high- 
necked blouses she always preferred, have great charm. 
The triangular face has a great range of expression, from 
the sinister to the frivolous, and the dominating quality of 
intelligent curiosity always remains. Colette could produce 
a theatrical expression to order, but never in her photo* 
graphs does she look completely happy. 

Life always seemed to deny her something that she 
desperately wanted. Plenty of people at this point of her 
career were trying to prove that she was a failure. Many 
friends she had during her married life were puzzled 
about her behavior. Had it really been necessary to walk 
out like that? Couldn t she just have been unfaithful to 
Willy if she felt that way? And in any case, the gossips 
said, it really was a waste of time for her to try and become 
a stage star. It was not her line. 

" . . she danced in mime drama," wrote Andre 
Rouveyre, "and danced it in the nude. This was a sorry 
exhibition. For, if Colette already had her spiritual wings, 
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she did not succeed on the stage in lending them to her 
body. No more had she a deep sense of choreographic 
drama, which in some dances can take place in relative 
immobility. But, apparently Colette as a dancer was not 
concerned with originality, suitability, or any other diffi 
cult or severe research in dancing. Her mimicry and actions 
were in silhouette according to the professional tradition 
of mime. But she lacked even the elementary preparation 
for the profession, also any serious initiation in facial 
expression, down to the modest but sound recourse of the 
elementary simplification of important attitudes and ges 
tures. In fact, everything which could animate a grotesque 
show in the diffuse theatre lighting. 

"Under the pretext of some faun-like mime of the 
Catulle Mendes type, she tried to leap without anything 
aerial or significant in her movement. Every time she came 
down after a leap her bare feet resounded heavily with a 
flat sound of the heel and the sole of the foot on the cold 
stage, while her legs bent slightly in reaction, thereby 
subduing it." 

He went on to point out that Colette s performances 
were typical of the times. It is not hard to see why Diaghi- 
leff had such success when he first brought the Russian 
dancers to Paris in 1909. 

"There was much ignorance and presumption con 
cerning the art of the dance, which after all is a little more 
difficult than playing with a skipping rope. But this was the 
moment of juvenile and inconsequent performances. Else 
where in Paris you could see and hear Tiarko Richepin 
jumping on the piano with his feet tied together to show 
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the originality of his music, while Sacha Guitry gave lec 
tures with his mouth full of sandwiches drowned in the 
dispute between words and saliva. Everyone thought them 
selves a genius, and that was enough to magnify everyone s 
ideas, even the most inopportune. Colette s nudity, which 
was bold for the time, and her spontaneous attack on 
dancing and mime were obviously a mistake, but it showed 
us all the more her authenticity as a writer, and the ex 
clusive, inviolable presence of genius in her books." 

Rouveyre published this criticism some fourteen years 
after Colette left the stage. His memories of her as a mime 
and a dancer must surely have been faint, and over 
weighted by his knowledge of her as a writer. 

Outside France the fact that an eminent woman novel 
ist once danced in the nude always causes a luscious thrill 
of sensation. In the United States such a feat can be 
equalled, but in Britain the present crisis of prudery makes 
any comparison both difficult and dangerous. Colette has 
denied categorically that she ever danced in the nude, yet 
many people saw her do so. The term nude is presumably 
intended to be relative. 

Andre Billy, the distinguished French critic and life 
long friend of Colette, has told that when he first saw her 
she was receiving people in her dressing room and had not 
taken the trouble to put any clothes on. 

"She didn t see me, of course, but / saw her" he said, 
with emphasis, pride and self-satisfaction. 

Colette Willy, the mime, may not have had a claque 
among the critics, but at least she had some supporters, 
including Rachilde, who had admired her Dialogues de 
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Betes. There was also Louis Delluc, playwright and critic, 
who contributed to Comcedia Illustre an interpretation of 
her technique which turned out to be surprisingly pro 
phetic. He was writing about La Chair (Flesh), a mime 
drama in which Colette, partnered by Georges Wague, 
made her name as a stage artist in her own right. 

"For me the most original of the mimes, and the most 
true, is Colette. She is a vagabond, she scatters her talent 
around in outbursts which are works of art. But in every 
thing that she does she remains herself and the mime 
remembers the spontaneous and incisive writer. La Chair! 
She could willingly name the whole of her lived and living 
work by this title. She has celebrated the dominating and 
treacherous flesh, the worn out or triumphant flesh, the 
sacred flesh, but gradually she moves higher, she becomes 
more pure, she sees things beautifully, she will see things 
greatly. Her plastic poses are those of an intellectual 
woman, but there is nothing strange or wearisome about 
them. She gives at the same time the impression of daring 
and naivete, there is something chaste in her face; is it the 
mouth, the eyes or the forehead? There is also something 
which is obviously sensuous, but there again one does not 
know what. All of her is like this. She makes play with a 
large white veil in which she envelopes and drapes herself, 
where she moulds her own shape: she has perfect legs and 
feet. Then she reveals her uplifted bosom, and then the 
whole of her harmonious nudity, and we do not know if 
we are disturbed or if we simply wonder at her. For she 
tries to be moving and, possibly, perverse, and we let our 
selves be dominated by her wishes, but we feel that in all 
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this there is something inexplicable and something very 
pure." 

A photograph of Colette in this role has survived, and 
after reading Delluc s tantalizing description of her per 
formance, the picture almost seems to move. 

Everyone would like to have seen Sarah Bernhardt, 
Ellen Terry or Anna Pavlova performing in the theatre, 
because they were great stage people. Everyone would 
also like to have seen Colette in her role as a mime because 
she was a great person who happened, by a series of acci 
dents, to be on the stage. It is a pity that no film was ever 
made of her at this time because she had her own personal 
effect which no words can describe. Georges Wague has 
told how Colette could shut her eyes very slowly, giving 
an impression of intense and perfect immobility. Now 
adays she would have gone to the cinema, not the stage, 
for money. 

The final word on the question of her dancing was 
added by Colette herself twenty years after she left the 
music hall stage. She was determined to have the last 
laugh against herself. She remembered how Boldini, the 
painter, had teased her about all the things that cropped 
up when her name was mentioned: 

"Is it you,- 9 he said, "who put on a dinner jacket in 
the evening?" 

"I might have done, for a fancy dress party." 

"Are you the mime?" 

"Yes." 

"Is it you who appear on the stage without tights? Do 
you dance cosi, cosi completely nude?" 
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"Fm sorry, I have never appeared in the nude on any 
stage. People have said so, and even in print, but the truth 
is that. . . ." 

"He didn t even listen to me. He laughed, subtly pull 
ing a strange face, patted me on the cheek, murmuring: 

" Nice little bourgeoise . . . nice little bour- 



geoise. . .* "* 



All the theatre critics mentioned, directly or indirect 
ly, that Colette Willy was also a writer. By the time she left 
Willy writing had become such a habit with her that she 
seems to have continued almost without a break as though 
by some unconscious automatic process. She did not yet 
see herself as a femme de lettres, but Claudine, the school 
girl, had grown up along with Colette, and both women 
seemed to need each other. 

Colette also needed money. For the early part of her 
married life she had never had a penny, and then she had 
seen money come within her reach. The four Claudine 
books and the stage adaptation had unexpectedly turned 
into a gold mine, but all the money went to Willy and the 
publishers. When she was on her own, Colette suddenly 
realized what money meant, and also how impossibly hard 
it was to get. All at once another truly provincial charac 
teristic came to light she wanted money and learned how 
to be tough about it. Unlike most provincial people, she 
also loved spending it, and spending it badly on all the 
useless things she could find. Georges Wague had to ration 
her when they were on tour or she would never have been 
able to pay for her hotel room. 

Pur et flmpur. 
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"I gave her just a little money at a time, just as much 
as she really needed. She would buy such silly things 
souvenirs with colored pictures of the cathedral, a new 
basket for her dog, who always went with her on tour, and 
fancy paper for writing little notes on." 

So money had to be got from as many places as pos 
sible. Writing was the only other thing she could do, and 
she had had a real professional training in that. Willy had 
shown her how to cope with every possible problem. The 
result was that her first three years on the stage also pro 
duced three books. Colette s energy and persistence, her 
sheer overriding obstinacy at this point of her life are 
almost incredible. How could she find the physical and 
emotional strength for her writing, immediately after the 
upheaval of the divorce and the strain of her new career? 
She should have thanked Willy for his sound teaching 
and her family for her solid provincial background. Her 
childhood and her parents were like an anchor from which 
she could never break loose. Whatever else happened, 
Sido was always there, writing to her about gardening, 
about all the little life of Chatillon-Coligny, somehow so 
much more important than literary events in Paris. 

But for the time being Colette concentrated on trying 
to write Willy out of her system, although she probably 
had no idea that it would take her another thirty years 
before she finally managed to disentangle herself. The last 
collaborations, Minne and Les Egarements de Minne, had 
appeared before the divorce. The first of the books that 
appeared afterwards, La Retraite Sentimentale, published 
in 1907, had been started some years back, when she spent 
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a long summer working in the country at Les Monts- 
Boucons. She had more or less banished herself from Paris 
under the pretext that she wrote much more quickly in the 
country. La Retraite Sentimentale is an extraordinary book. 
Although the heroine is still Claudine, she has only a 
superficial likeness to the uninhibited girl of the previous 
series. She is chastened, sadder and much older, remark 
ably like her creator. 

She renounces all the artificial life that she has known, 
and feels that the only thing worth living for is the natural 
happiness which can be found in the countryside, close to 
nature, and as far away from people as possible. She had 
learned that men, whether they offer love or marriage, or 
both, do not necessarily bring happiness, a theme which 
was to stay in many of the books which Colette wrote 
afterwards. 

In La Retraite Sentimentale was her old life Bay- 
reuth, and Maugis, drunk, sweating and breathing heavily; 
there was also her new life in the theatre, with descriptions 
of her own performances. "Willette Collie," as she called 
herself, was given to tickling her partner on the stage at 
particularly intense moments, preferably during a long 
and passionate kiss. She was just as amateurish as Georges 
Wague had said, for at each performance she seemed to 
make a point of doing things in a different way. This 
curious appearance of the author is one of the few tech 
nical peculiarities which dates the book, marking it as 
early Colette. She has always put herself in her books, 
but never in such a clumsy way. 

Into La Retraite Sentimentale went all the aspects of 
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her complicated personality at one of the most difficult 
moments of her life. She really made the book work for 
her, in the way that people nowadays go to a psycho 
analyst. She killed off Claudine s husband, Renaud, and 
felt that she was "reaching a sort of literary puberty," as 
she said herself later. She, Colette-Claudine, began to 
wonder what was in store for her. She was free now, there 
was no husband to love or fear. She knew that she was on 
the fringe of the whole jungle of sex, jungle or desert . . . 
"Young flesh . . . God preserve you, Claudine, from this 
temptation which is worse than the others!" 

She tried hard to be blase about it all. She hoped she 
knew all about it in advance. "The other temptation, the 
body, young or not? . . . Everything is possible, I await it. 
It need not be terrible, desire without love. It contains 
itself, it suffers, it disperses. . . . No, Fm not afraid of it." 

These were brave words, and they probably reflect 
faithfully Colette s attitude at the time. She was to find 
that all these temptations were not dealt with as easily as 
that. La Retraite Sentimentale is a favorite book among 
the older generation in France, for when it appeared, men 
who are in the sixties now were in their late teens. It seems 
to have made a deep impression on them; the renunciation 
of love is a perfect theme for readers who have not yet any 
clear idea of what love is. To read about it makes them feel 
men of the world at seventeen or eighteen, and there are 
few impressions more satisfactory. 

This book can be enjoyed even without any knowledge 
of Colette s personal life, but for once there is more 
pleasure to be had through knowing her situation at the 
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time. Even the notice printed after the title page contains 
a whole novel in itself: 

"For reasons which have nothing to do with literature, 
I have ceased to collaborate with Willy. The same public 
who gave a favorable reception to our six legitimate daugh 
ters, the four Claudines and the two Minnes, will, I hope, 
enjoy La Retraite Sentimentale, and will perhaps find in 
this book something of what they enjoyed in the others." 

This notice, signed Colette Willy, was reprinted by 
the publishers, Le Mercure de France, in every edition, 
even as late as 1947. Colette still had her claws out, ready 
to scratch at the "father of Claudine whenever she had the 
chance. Willy would have been justified in remarking that 
she had bitten the hand that fed her, and with all his 
faults, he was more gallant than she was when it came to 
inserting parallel notices in new editions of the original 
Claudine books: 

"As the Willy-Colette collaboration has come to an 
end, it became indispensable to return to each one the part 
that was theirs, and to replace the single signature to these 
by that of 

WILLY AND COLETTE WILLY. 

"Purely typographical motives make it necessary for 
my name to be placed before that of COLETTE WILLY, 
whereas all reasons, literary and others, should have de 
manded that her name be placed first. 

"WILLY." 

One critic referred to this as "a clever declaration by 
which the signatory gave himself the good role of a gallant 
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man and appeared to try to suppress the importance of his 
work in the fabrication of a book written together." This 
was a prejudiced view from a supporter of Colette. It 
might possibly be the correct interpretation, but in fairness 
to Willy the possibility that he was sincere should not be 
completely forgotten. 

In any case, nothing, no amount of work, jealousy or 
polemics could make any difference to Colette s literary 
production. She continued to publish one book per year, 
and in 1908 it was Les Vrilles de la Vigne, which she had 
written almost entirely in her dressing room at the theatre 
between acts or during rehearsals. It is a series of short 
stories and sketches expressing again the almost desperate 
pleasure she took in the countryside, in birds, flowers, 
animals. It was a "sad, chaste book" indeed. She had her 
fling with poetic prose. Willy had once tried to repress her 
warmth and her tendency towards florid descriptions with 
his cutting remark, "Have I married the last of the lyric 
poets?" 

She has always confessed that this criticism was very 
good for her. Les Vrilles de la Vigne shows what might 
have happened if those words had not stuck in her mind. 
Publishers had probably made the same point since. 

There is similar poetry in U Ingenue Libertine, pub 
lished in 1909, a romantic story which she remodeled 
from work already done with Willy in Minne. All his con 
tribution, which was not great, was cut out. The interesting 
part of the book was its treatment of day-dream love, 
frigidity, and the beginning of sexual love, for Colette s 
perception about how women s minds work makes its first 
appearance. 
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Although this book was the last based on an idea from 
Willy, the shadow of the flat-brimmed hat continued to 
haunt Colette. Ironically, the man who taught her how to 
write appears, disguised as a sort of inferior Jean-Gabriel 
Domergue, as the villain of her first great book, La Vaga- 
bonde. It was now 1910, and Colette had managed to con 
trol the fatigue of her tours, her new experience and fast- 
developing style, so that she could mould them all into 
something new. The novel is obviously all about herself, 
her marriage and her life on the stage, but unlike La 
Retraite Sentimentale, it can be enjoyed by anyone know 
ing nothing of the facts behind it. It is not just the story 
of Colette and Willy, but of the search for love, and of the 
disillusionment that comes when love is coolly refused. 
More women have known this than would care to admit it; 
men too, but their psychology is different. La Vagabonde 
is a book of desperate sadness, a sadness which is main 
tained, subtly varied through climax and coda like the 
movement of a string quartet. The musical qualities of 
Colette s work can never be insisted on too much. It is not 
merely a question of using phrases which sound pleasant 
that is easy. What Colette achieves are the recurring 
rhythms, the changes of key and tempo and the whole 
sweep of a full scale composition. The best work of 
Schubert can give a pleasure which is in some way com 
parable to reading the prose of Colette. Quotations from 
La Vagabonde would be too long to illustrate this point 
clearly, but it is as difficult to stop reading it as it would be 
to stop the record player half way through a record. 

Colette also entertained herself with a few tricks of the 
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virtuoso writer how to come nearer and nearer to senti 
mentality, dangerously near, and then recover oneself at 
the edge of the precipice as though it were simply not there. 
The problems of Renee Nere, her vagabond heroine, the 
Voman of letters gone to the bad, are presented against a 
backdrop of closely observed theatre life with all its ex 
citement and activity. 

With later books Colette s style became more clear 
cut, more classical, but it was never again so moving. It 
was no wonder that one critic wrote that, like Chateau 
briand, Colette had "invented a new way of being sad," 
and no wonder that the book received only two votes when 
it was entered for the Prix Goncourt. Rachilde again 
praised Colette, mentioning the accuracy and rhythm of 
her style. 

The serious critics began to notice her. Anatole France 
himself said that she was "simply in process of becoming 
one of the greatest French writers." 

The vagabond, the white rat, had done very well. 
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APART from its literary merits, La Vagabonde 
revealed that Colette was involved with the eternal problem 
of the woman writer, that is, her husband. Some women 
solve it unconsciously by marrying a rich husband, by 
ignoring him, by not marrying, or by some other means. 
Some women solve it after various types of experiments, 
.some never.^A woman writer can make a valuable con 
tribution to literature without her sex affecting the matter 
in any way, but some, like Colette, bring special gifts of 
perception and interpretation which are generally believed 
to be feminine. Such writers cannot suppress their fem 
ininity and therefore cannot live without men. JSVhile she 
was writing La Vagabonde Colette realized her vocation as 

94 
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a writer. She knew by now that she must go on. She knew 
also the man who was to become her second husband 
Henri de Jouvenel^and although he has little in common 
with Maximilien Dufferein-Chantel, the admirer whom her 
heroine rejects, Colette was wondering at this stage if she 
was capable of love, for she had even tried to forget 
its existence "The most determined grivoiserie doesn t 
frighten me, but I don t like to speak of love. ... If I had 
lost a well loved child, I feel that I could never utter his 
name."* 

After being taught to write by her first husband, it 
was through her writing that she met her second. Colette 
was now turning very gradually into a successful writer, 
and she was just beginning to be aware of her power, 
although even today she has no idea of the nature of her 
achievement. She had been introduced to Le Matin, the 
big Paris daily newspaper, some time previously, and 
began to write sketches for them. For a long time she was 
not allowed to sign her name, for she was still on the stage, 
and the memories of Claudine a FEcole, Willy and the 
divorce were not far distant. She had been considered, as 
she said in La Vagabond^ as "a lady of letters gone to the 
bad," and she had to start all over again to make a new 
reputation. The Parisian bourgeoisie, who were offended 
by incidents like the Moulin-Rouge scandal, were the 
people who bought respectable papers like Le Matin. 
Even the editors threatened to go on strike. 

"Stephane Lauzanne, learning from Charles Sauer- 
wein about 1909 that I was going to write a story each 
week for Le Matin, put down his pen: 
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" If that person comes on to the paper, I leave it at 



once. 



" * At once* seems to me very much an exaggeration/ 
announced Charles Sauerwein. Do you know her? 

"Stephane Lauzanne blushed for the first time in his 
life: 

" 1! I know that . . . that acrobat, that * 

"Charles Sauerwein, who was friendly towards me, 
offered his hand to Lauzanne: 

" Goodbye, my friend. I say goodbye because Col 
ette s first short story will be in the paper tomorrow. "* 

Lauzanne did not leave for thirty-five years. He re 
lented when he met the acrobat. 

Colette s style was so new that readers began to ask 
who it was who wrote so well and seemed to handle every 
subject with the same ease. Soon, then, her name appeared 
and she was justifiably proud. 

jVmong the senior sub-editors on Le Matin was Bert- 
rarid Henri Leon Robert de Jouvenel des Ursins, known 
as Henri de Jouvenel, an attractive man with ambitions as 
grand as his name, but unfortunately much grander than 
his fortune. He had already been married once before 
knowing Colette and was a man of the world who regarded 
himself as a connoisseur of women. Colette fascinated him 
because obviously he had never known anyone remotely 
like her. She had an unusual triangular face and a slim, 
sad elegance, making a piquant contrast with her Burgundy 
accent and her way of saying unexpected things. The repu- 

*~L Etoile Vesper. 
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tation she had earned more or less by accident pleased 
Henri de Jouvenel in one way because if he married some 
one whose name was constantly in the news, then his would 
be mentioned too. He would have preferred a rich wife, 
but Colette at least had a capacity for making money, for 
like any true provincial Frenchwoman, she saw very 
quickly that she could ask high prices for her work, even 
if its true literary value was something she never fully 
understood. 

The only person who was not very enthusiastic about 
this marriage was Sido 9 ^ho all this time in Chatillon- 
Coligny had been watching her daughter s career and giving 
her advice about her books, as she did about everything. 

" So you re very attached to this Monsieur X? 

" But mother, I love him! 

" Yes. Yes. You love him, of course you love him.* 

"She thought further, silencing with an effort what 
her celestial cruelty dictated to her, and then cried again: 

" Ah! I m not pleased. 

"I pretended to be modest, I lowered my eyes to shut 
out the image of the handsome man, intelligent, envied, 
all set for a great future, and I answered, quietly. 

" You re hard to satisfy 

" No, I m not pleased. Yes, I preferred the other, 
that man whom you now count as lower than the dust . . .* 

" Oh, mother! He was a fool 

" Yes, yes, a fool. Exactly * 

" What wonderful things you would have written, 
Minet-Cheri, with that fool As for the other, you re going 
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to give him all that s most precious in yourself. And to 
crown everything, he may make you unhappy. It s very 
probable. 

" Cassandra! 

" ; Yes, yes, Cassandra! And if I told you everything 
I foresee. Fortunately you aren t in too much danger. . . . 

"At that time I didn t understand her. . . ."* 

Although she always listened carefully to her mother s 
advice, Colette usually took a sort of melancholy pleasure 
in ignoring it. She married Henri de Jouvenel in 1912. 

X They went to live at Passy, which has always been 
one of the most chic suburbs of Paris, in a flimsy chalet 
house with wooden balconies. For Colette this was a new 
life and again a complete transformation. She could hardly 
believe that she had a home again, away from the tall 
houses and narrow, dark streets in the center of the city, 
a restful place where she could forget all the dreary hotels 
of all the provincial towns she had visited when touring. 
This was the first time since she had left Chatillon-Coligny 
in 1893 that Colette found herself in a family atmosphere 
again. This time she had the chance of playing the part of 
maitresse de maison quite seriously. Life with Willy, even 
if it had not been exactly bohemian for he clung to the 
remains of his bourgeois upbringing had left no time or 
inclination for the practice of all those domestic virtues 
which Sido had explained to her daughter so faithfully, 
with all the conservatism and economy of the French pro 
vincial housewife how to use ashes from the fire for 
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doing the washing, how to organize gardening, pickling, 
cooking, and all the other activities. r~ 

In the rue Jacob, Colette had not even been allowed 
to tidy up the piles of yellow newspapers and the postcards 
from Bayreuth that littered the flat. It was twenty years 
now since she had left home, and she found herself middle- 
aged at least in years, and, to her surprise and satisfaction, 
the vagabond had managed to settle down, or, at least, so 
she thought. There had been times when she wondered 
whether it was impossible, and she had wondered if she 
was turning into a sort of ink stained old maid, or rather, 
an old bachelor, because she knew that she had something 
of virility in her character; she was secretly proud of it, 
but sometimes it was inconvenient. 

Here at Passy she relaxed for a time and made up 
for all the years when she had had every meal in a 
restaurant or, sometimes, no meals at all, through sheer 
lack of time. Many of her friends remember her best as 
someone who provided wonderful dinners, often with pro 
vincial dishes, garnished with strange herbs that they had 
never known before. It was over food that Germaine Beau 
mont, the secretary, friend and biographer of Colette, first 
met her; her mother had sent her with a message to Passy, 
and the way she was greeted was a perfect example of 
Colette in her domesticated & no nonsense mood, which 
must often have been completely overwhelming. Like so 
many people since then who go to see Colette, she had 
tried to work out what she should say, what she should ask, 
and how she should answer. As she walked down the street 
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she stared into shop windows, trying to get some idea of 
how she looked in her schoolgirl s dress of blue jersey. 

"Then I rang at a door, then I passed under an arch 
way, then I went down the side of the garden towards a 
little Swiss-looking house covered with climbing plants. 
On the doorstep, in the green light of the trees, stood 
Colette. She took the letter that I gave her, read it, looked 
me up and down with a penetrating glance, and said sim 
ply, Annie s daughter, you arrive at the right moment. 
You will help me finish cutting up the beans. Pm bottling 
them. 

"A moment later I was sitting opposite Colette in a 
sort of woodland kitchen among empty glass jars, in front 
of a pyramid of haricots tres fins, while the water sang in 
a basin on the low fire of the stove . . . My attitudes were 
finished, so were my languishing looks into the shop fronts, 
and my schoolgirl s lyricism. Colette had said nothing to 
me. I did not feel either disconcerted, humiliated, disap 
pointed, nor frustrated, but like someone who, until that 
day, had looked at life through badly adjusted opera 
glasses, and then suddenly saw everything clearly, having 
found with one hand how to focus the glasses."* 

Ever since she was about forty, Colette has had the 
effect of making everyone write lyrical accounts of her; 
she must often have found them touching but ridiculous. 
This adoration was just one of the things, like scandal and 
publicity, which happened to her without the slightest 
effort on her part. In one way it comforted her, for when 
she was younger she had missed the sort of response which 

* Colette par Elle-Meme. 
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a woman expects. Only perhaps in one way, it was all too 
late. . . . 

The de Jouvenel menage went in the summer to Roz- 
ven, near St.-Malo, where Colette became a diabolical 
gardener. Any young friends who stayed with her were 
made to help with the work. It was impossible to refuse, 
and women much younger than Colette, inwardly raging, 
would get stiff backs and scratched legs very quickly, 
because they came from Paris and could hardly under 
stand this urge to be near the soil. A passion for gardening 
is usually a sign of middle age, a kind of physical contact 
which one does not need earlier. Colette, who had a mys 
tical attachment to any form of living matter, could never 
forget her mother s love of plants, and in her garden she 
was completely happy. 

Her domesticity even went as far as dressmaking, 
which she did very badly. Her mother had always told her 
that when she tried this sort of thing she looked like a boy 
trying to sew. With Germaine Beaumont she would try to 
make nightdresses. 

Unfortunately, neither of them knew how to cut out, 
and the clothes, made out of bright colored cheap cloth 
bought at the village shop, were not a success. 

"Never mind," Colette would say, looking sadly at 
the extraordinary results of an afternoon s work on the 
floor. "We ll just have to stay in bed. Then people will only 

see the top." 

For the hem hung down droopingly on both sides. 
Colette prided herself on her practical touch, but no 
amount of reading how to do it books can teach some 
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things. Her domestic bible was La Maison Rustique des 
Dames, by Madame Milliet-Robinet, a delightful old book 
describing the perfect housewife. 

But all this was mere idling. Colette continued both 
to write and to act. In 1912 she published UEnvers du 
Music-Hail, which formed a backdrop to La Vagabonds, 
a series of sketches and memories of her life on tour. In 
1913 she produced both a book and a baby, for she in 
tended to be thorough about her domestication. She re 
mained on tour with Georges Wague and Christine Kerf 
as long as she could, playing still in UOiseau de Nuit. 
"Rags here, rags there, and a wide sparrowhawk of rags 
unfolded by me, with my arms wide apart, behind me, 
like the wings of an owl. At the end I was nailed to the 
door of the farm with blows from a fork. . . . 

"Looking closely at this photograph, which is the 
survivor of a thousand postcards, I find the fatal bird 
somewhat too cheerful. An optimistic owl. ... It was 
because I was carrying, discreetly still, a child. The smile 
of happy pregnancy is irrepressible."* 

Wague and Kerf looked after her and were sad when 
she had to break up the act. She went back to Paris and 
then to the Limousin. 

She was not quite sure how to deal with this new 
development. She was forty, and she was afraid of herself. 
"I was afraid of my maturity, of the possibility that I 
might be incapable of love, of understanding, of becoming 
pregnant. Love I thought had already caused me a lot 
of suffering, in taking me for twenty years into its ex 
clusive service/ * 
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Madame de Jouvenel had no sentimental illusions 
about herself and motherhood. She described herself as 
"looking like a rat dragging about a stolen egg." She 
refused all offers of enthusiastic women friends who 
wanted to teach her how to knit little socks. Neither was 
she interested in embroidering bibs. She was too busy with 
other things: 

"I was working at the last part of UEntrave. The 
child and the novel ran neck and neck, and La Vie Parisi- 
enne, which was publishing my unfinished novel in serial 
form, was catching up on me. The child showed that it 
would arrive first, and I put back the top on my pen."* 

The child arrived and was, of course, a miracle. She 
was christened Colette de Jouvenel. For her mother she 
was a compensation for the loss of Sido, who had died 
the year before in her late seventies. She had remained 
the same independent Sido until the very end, loving her 
daughter in her own strange way, which sometimes meant 
appearing not to love her. Soon after his marriage to 
Colette, Henri de Jouvenel had asked his mother-in-law 
to stay with them. She refused. 

"You ask me [she wrote] to come and stay a week 
with you, that is to stay with my daughter, whom I adore. 
You who live with her, you know how rarely I see her, 
how her presence delights me, and I am touched that you 
should invite me to come and see her. All the same, I can 
not accept your kind invitation, at least, not now. This is 
why: my rose cactus is probably going to flower. It is a 
very rare plant, which was given to me, and which, I am 
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told, only flowers in our climate once every four years. 
Now, I am already a very old woman, and if I go away 
while my rose cactus is going to flower, I am certain not 

to see it flower again another time 

"Therefore please accept, Monsieur, my sincere 
thanks and my regret. 

"Yours faithfully, 

"SmoNiE COLETTE, nee Landoy." 

Sido probably wanted, sincerely, to see the cactus 
flower. She probably also did not want to share her daugh 
ter with Henri de Jouvenel. She did not need to be with 
her to love her. She contented herself by telling her that 
she was not the sort to have children. 

Colette went back to UEntrave. It was an important 
book because it w r as so extraordinarily modern; for the 
first time Colette s work dealt with what is now called sex 
rather than love. She seems to have anticipated the prob 
lems which were so much more discussed after the 1914 
war than before. Her heroine, Renee, the Renee of La 
Vagabonds, thinking she only wanted sex, finds she is in 
love. The hero, Jean, is embarrassed and irritated by the 
idea of love, and Renee has to pretend it is only -sex after 
all. 

"I closed my eyes so that he would not see that I was 
giving him my soul." 

"I have tried since then to rewrite the end of L En- 
trave" Colette said later. "I was never able to. . . ." 

Fortunately, most people who have read it would 
say, for the last pages of the book are masterly. They are 
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probably also intensely personal. "When I see him hurling 
himself at life, I feel that he has taken my place, that he 
is the eager vagabond and that I am watching him, forever 
motionless. . * ."* 

Colette was thinking of her husband, whom she knew 
to be restless and ambitious. His future, at least from his 
point of view, was clear-cut, whereas Colette, who never 
planned anything in advance, not even a novel, was gen 
uinely a vagabond with no idea of what would happen to 
her. If she thought that she was now going to find stability 
through her marriage, she was wrong. 

La Vagabonde and UEntrave, which have the same 
heroine, are isolated within the work of Colette. The sec 
ond of the two already has more simplicity and shows in 
what direction she was going to develop as a writer, but 
it still has something of the warmth and prevailing sadness 
which make La Vagabonde so moving. It has the same 
tone of disillusionment which is all the more poignant 
since the fate of her second marriage became clearer. 

The year after her daughter was born the 1914 war 
broke out and the whole of the de Jouvenel menage was 
involved. They were at Rozven for the summer, and their 
holiday came to a sudden end. 

"It was war; we had rushed to Saint Malo in search 
of news and we arrived there along with a clap of thunder: 
General Mobilization. 

"How could I forget that moment? It was four o clock, 
a fine misty day in a seaside summer, the golden ramparts 
of the old town standing by the sea which looked green on 

* L Entrave. 
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the beach, blue on the horizon children in red bathing 
suits leaving the beach to go for tea and going up the 
stifled streets. . . . And from the center of the town came 
every commotion at once: the ringing of the bells, crying 
of children. . . . There was a crowd round the beadle with 
the drum, who was reading; nobody listened to what he 
read because we knew what it was. Women broke away 
from groups of people, running, stopped as though stricken, 
and then ran again, looking as though they had crossed 
an invisible boundary, and rushed on to the other side of 
life. Some of them wept with their mouths open. Young 
boys grew pale and looked in front of them like sleep 
walkers. The car, in which we were, stopped, hemmed in 
by the crowd, who clung to its wheels. People climbed on 
to it, in order to see and hear better, came down without 
even having noticed us, as though they had climbed up a 
wall or a tree; in a few days, who will know if this is yours 
or mine? . . . The details of this moment are painful to 
me and essential like those of a dream which I want both 
to forget and to continue, avidly/ * 

Henri de Jouvenel was immediately mobilized and in 
no time was at the front. Colette set to work at once organ 
izing a hospital at Saint-Malo. She worked hard, and her 
new domestication* seemed to have transformed her per 
sonality, for she managed everything with ease and effi 
ciency. Her friends have always said that she could have 
been a craftsman, possibly a potter or a woodcarver, 
because as far as practical and material things were con 
cerned, she could adapt herself to anything. She was 

* Les Heures Longues. 
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curious about everything she liked to see how things 
worked. A hospital was a very different thing from a 
theatre or a newspaper or a kitchen, but Colette was able 
to deal with it. She was eventually given the Legion d Hon- 
neur for her work. 

But it was too much to expect her to stay in Brittany 
for very long. Whether she liked it or not, she was a 
vagabond, and she wanted to see what the war was really 
like. When she was young her mother had told her about 
the 1870 war how, when she first saw a German in the 
village, she went home and buried the wine; her father 
had been a professional soldier, talking and writing all his 
life about the many wars he had seen. It was Le Capitaine 
who had organized the 1870 Home Guard and Civil De 
fense in Saint-Sauveur. Colette had never noticed sinister 
events such as Agadir she was too busy with her own 
personal problems but the 1914 war was something she 
could not escape. She saw it, naturally, as a long series of 
human situations. First of all, it took her husband away, 
and as she was certainly in love with him, at least during 
the early years of their marriage, she was immediately and 
personally involved. Her small daughter, Colette de 
Jouvenel, safely in the care of an English nurse, Colette 
herself, officially at least pretending to be a nurse, managed 
to get to Verdun in order to be with her husband. 

She still loved excitement. Wars were always the 
atrical performances, and Colette enjoyed herself. She 
picked her way among the bombs and the black marketeers 
selling potatoes, and went out secretly for short walks just 
as it was getting dark. It was all wonderful material for a 
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journalist, and particularly for a woman journalist who 
had established herself just before the war with the best 
papers in Paris. There was no other journalist in France 
with the same sensitive observation and the same way of 
picking out what mattered in a crowded or unusual scene. 
Just before the war she had described the boxer Georges 
Carpentier meeting Sam MacVea in the ring just as easily 
as she described the visit of the King and Queen of England 
to Paris. 

Ever since France got rid of their kings, they have 
been enthusiastic about those of other countries, but what 
Colette liked most about these royal visitors was the way 
the crowd waited and talked. About the sovereigns them 
selves she made one remark only, the last sentence of the 
article, and the remark which one would expect from 
an uncompromising, critical and amused forty-year-old 
Frenchwoman crystallizing what the spectators were say 
ing: "There is only one thing that should not be mentioned 
Queen Mary s blue hat."* 

When she wrote about the war Colette made no at 
tempt to compete with the war correspondents, for she has 
always known exactly her own limitations. Women writers 
are usually more conscious of these than men, presumably 
because they know that their best writing is usually spon 
taneous. Colette wrote about the dogs working for the army, 
about the soldiers who fed birds in the front line, or 
planned the carpet they would have in their flat, after 
the war. 

In the summer of 1915 she was sent to Italy by one 
of her papers to report on the state of the country and the 

* Dans La Fotde. 



morale of the Italians, who had just entered the war. Italy 
pleased her more than most of the countries she visited; 
everything she saw and heard gave her the sensuous pleas 
ure that was always her greatest enjoyment. She met 
Gabriele D Annunzio, as everyone who visits Italy has done 
for so long, and of course he gave her his photograph, 
signed and dedicated with a flourish. He wrote to her, 
addressing her as Madame et fee, "Madame and sprite," 
reminding her of the anniversary of the battle of Solf erino : 
"Your fine blood the paternal blood will burn splen 
didly in your face tonight." It was fitting that these two 
should meet the Legend of Italy and the future Legend 
of France. They seem to have maintained towards each 
other exactly the attitudes expected of them; quite uncon 
sciously, both of them kept up, unassumingly, the histrionic 
ideal they had established. In her office at Le Matin Colette 
kept D Annunzio s photograph on the wall; Maurice Martin 
du Card described the poet and writer as "completely 
unconsoled at having cut off his own head with his dedi 
cation." 

The Italian scenes that Colette described in Les Heures 
Longues (that is, the long hours of waiting entailed by 
war), were so alive that Proust, when he read the book, 
was very struck by them. He wrote to Colette, in spite of 
the eye trouble from which he suffered. 

"102, boulevard Haussman. 
"Madame, 

"I thank you profoundly for having sent me Les 
Heures Longues. My thanks will be briefer than I would 
have liked, because for two years my eyes have given me 
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a great deal of trouble, and as my general state of health 
is not good enough to allow me to consult an oculist, during 
the normal hours, I have no sense of direction, and that 
makes everything difficult. Yet in spite of that, I read your 
book, almost the whole of it, at one sitting. I am not yet 
at the stage of the blind man whom you imagine listening 
to the presence and the sound of the day, in the tomb 
without stars. I can hardly read at all, but I cannot resist 
delightful things. This Venice in your book to which I have 
just referred appears to me one of the most astonishing 
things. This silting up, this sorbet eaten blindly have de 
lighted me (and this is twilight carnival with its shadow- 
mask!). I have never been to Rome, but your Rome is 
nonetheless marvelous. These towers which walk carrying 
before them the future and the fortune of Italy, how truly 
roman they are.* You probably do not know that it is 
here that you meet (oh! even if you know it, in the shadow 
of plagiarism, it is so distant that it is absolutely different, 
there is really no connection) with Bossuet, who speaks of 
living towers which know how to repair the breaches made 
in them. He also was a Roman. Your cats, who are cats 
right up to their wanderings round the columns, have 
delighted me. And if my eyes did not hurt me so much, 
how much I would like to talk to you about Saint-Malo 
and Verdun, for your style, and your color are full of 
such perpetual finds that if one noted everything one could 
write you a letter as long as your book. 

"Please accept my respectful admiration. 

"MARCEL PROUST." 

* Colette had referred to pregnant women as "opulent and massive 
in tbe sun like towers." 
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Colette valued his praise more than that of most peo 
ple. Ever since she had first come to Paris as a young girl, 
Proust had been a figure on the horizon, but he moved in 
aristocratic circles which she only saw from a distance. 
They were about the same age; by the time of the first 
world war they had both become writers in what appeared 
to be different spheres. Colette wrote for the daily papers 
and her novels were serialized in La Vie Parisiejwe and 
other magazines of the same type. Proust had published 
nothing except Du Cote de Chez Swann in 1913, and it had 
made practically no impression. But Colette had noticed 
it. She was fascinated by it because she realized that here 
was a writer just as preoccupied as she was with all the 
unimagined corners of the human heart. The people they 
write of belonged to different worlds and they are described 
in ways so different that any comparison might seem im 
possible. But the same X-ray is applied in each case, the 
same surgery. At least one French critic has gone to great 
lengths to develop a thesis comparing and contrasting the 
two. 

In the meantime Colette s hectic existence continued, 
full of newspaper work and domestic cares. Home life 
must have been something of a turmoil. Colette s preoccu 
pation with animals seems to have reached its greatest 
intensity, and her house at Passy must have been something 
like the menagerie kept by Rossetti in London. In 1915 
she acquired a lynx from the Tchad district, called Ba-Tou, 
the Arab name for cat. She tried to tame him, and found 
him more human than ordinary cats. He made some prog 
ress but he tore up so many curtains, carpets and cushions 
that he had to go to the Zoo in the end. He was the terror 
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of the district, and tradesmen would hardly dare to go to 
the house. He never hurt Colette; she must certainly have 
had some mysterious power over animals. Perhaps it was 
due to the colored blood she had inherited from the 
Gorilla, her maternal grandfather. 

Colette was never content with one animal at a time. 
There was also at this time a Brazilian squirrel called 
Piti-Riqui. Germaine Beaumont used to see him as a 
russet-colored flash on the curtain. He spent his whole 
time gnawing his way through the wooden curtain rings 
until one day the curtains fell down with a resounding 
crash. "Why don t you put up metal curtain rings? He 
can t do any harm to them." "He doesn t like metal," said 
Colette firmly. She really lived with animals she did not 
just keep them for amusement. Poor Henri de Jouvenel, 
coming home on leave or back from Le Matin, must some 
times have wondered if he had any right in the house. 
"You ll finish in the jungle," he once told his wife. In 
some ways she never seems to have left it. 

At this period of her life she saw something of an 
other jungle that of politics. 

Through her husband s ambitious interests, Colette 
came into contact with all the leading politicians in France. 
She made no personal contribution to the political scene, 
which she always ignored completely. Many Frenchwomen 
react in this way and take no interest at all in the persistent 
political discussions of their husbands. If they are inter 
ested, they are passionately involved and spend their lives 
in enthusiastic intrigue. If Colette had been born 50 years 
later her attitude might have been different, and her first 
books might have contained satiric portraits of politicians 
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or political writers instead of the literary and artistic 
figures of the Maugis type. As it was, she left an important 
contribution to political history as an artist and portrait 
painter rather than as a writer. During and just after the 
war she met everybody. She was able to give a fairer pic 
ture of their personalities than most of the people with 
some political prejudice one way or another. She described 
faithfully the appearance of Aristide Briand: "His hair, 
which was less tidy, his clothes, which hung loosely as 
though filled with air, lent at this time their lyricism to the 
orator s voice, to his calculated warmth. His small hand, 
at the end of an arm which seemed of immense length, 
came forward like an antenna aimed at his opponent, and 
seemed to feel the air round a distant face." 

Colette was also able to get into the space of a few 
hundred words the whole philosophy of the figure she was 
studying. The whole of Aristide Briand is in this para 
graph: "But of course I am an optimist. If I was not an 
optimist I would not be a politician. A politician is a man 
who is certain that he is going to succeed where others have 
failed, a man who believes himself worthy of the task he 
undertakes, who believes in the success of his ideas. I am 
one of these optimists. I do not utter the usual grand lamen 
tations over a country that is our country, which, hauled to 
the top of enthusiasm and sacrifice during the war, now 
falls down and languishes for a long time. . . . The dis 
illusionment that it now has must be paid for. It is paid 
for by an anesthesia lasting an uncertain length of time, 
and by the anemia which follows blood-letting, but it is 
a question of time."* 

* Leur beau Physique. 
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Among the other people she seemed to put under 
the microscope were Gaston Doumergue, Edouard Herriot, 
and Anatole de Monzie. Her description of the latter is 
brilliant and memorable: "On his restless body he wears, 
all together, a blue shirt, a tie drawn through a turquoise 
ring, a jacket with bound edges, a double-breasted imita 
tion moleskin waistcoat, grey trousers and huge black top- 
boots. ... He is smart. Do not laugh, he is smart, like all 
men who do not depend on their clothes. This man does 
not even depend on his face, which he lights up when he 
needs to. He may be handsome, but one doesn t think of it. 
You only think of the provocative blue of the eye, of the 
firmness of the mouth, the shape of the head, which rises 
in a beautiful dome when seen from the front; the profile 
shows an asiatic protuberance at the top, a discreet volcano 
from a Japanese landscape. I really believe that many 
people discover Monzie as I discover him, even though I 
have known him for a long time, with renewed surprise: 
"Strange, I had not seen that mole between the eyebrows, 
and the last time his nose was not so broad. "* 

Portrait studies of this type appealed greatly to 
Colette. She found also that politics gave her a theatrical 
pleasure. She had seen women in the Congress Chamber, 
and she had watched them watching "they are fascinated 
for a moment by a famous face, as though they were in 
front of the curtain hiding the stage."f 

She found journalism entertaining. It was not such 
hard work as writing novels, it paid well, and quickly. 

* Lew beau Physique. 
t Dans La Foule. 
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Both she and her husband enjoyed spending money and 
Le Matin and U Eclair were good sources for it. There was 
a gap in her production of longer works, for she devoted a 
lot of time to her husband and particularly to her daughter, 
whom she called 6 Bel-Gazou,* the name given to her by 
Sido when she was a child herself. She rediscovered the 
whole world of childhood and felt glad she was having a 
rest from love-stories. 

It was not until 1919 that she published another 
novel, the first since UEntrave. This was Mitsou, ou Com 
ment I 9 Esprit Vient aux Filles. Quite what was in her mind 
when she was working on it is not clear, for parts of it are 
written in a sort of telegraphese, parts are in dialogue and 
letter form. The book has been called a conte bleu, and is 
probably the only work by Colette which comes danger 
ously but pleasantly near the sentimental. Although it is a 
brief encounter 9 story of the 1914 war, its atmosphere has 
an inexplicable feeling of a hundred years back. Appar 
ently Colette lost half the manuscript in the Paris under 
ground and rewrote it in one night, which may account for 
its unevenness. It reads rather as the sketch for a novel 
than as a finished work. The letters which end it have 
become famous and are indeed beautifully written; in fact 
they are overwritten in comparison with the rest of the 
book. Either her publisher had asked Colette to produce a 
novel quickly or she was reacting against four years of 
war reports and trying to achieve something new. This was 
the first time she had tried to create in fiction and, although 
Mitsou is an actress, there is no reappearance of Colette 
herself. Mitsou and her blue lieutenant are like people 
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seen through gauze curtains they are never really alive, 
though they have great charm. 

Today Mitsou seems dated, and at best it is a kind of 
preface to Colette s work something to be read before 
going on to the longer books. But when it appeared, in the 
immediate postwar period, it had considerable success. 
One of those most deeply moved by it was Marcel Proust, 
who in spite of his continued bad health, had made time 
to read it: 

"I have just found this letter which I wrote over six 
weeks ago. I am sending it to your publisher, as I cannot 
find your address. Again I send you my respectful admira 
tion. 

" 102, boulevard Haussman (provisionally), 
for the house has been bought by a banker, 
who wants to make it into a bank and give 
notice to all the tenants. 

"Madame, 

"I wept a little this evening, for the first time for a 
long time, and yet for some time I have been full of sor 
row, suffering and worry. But the reason I wept was not 
due to that at all, but to reading Mitsou s letter. The two 
last letters are the chef-d oeuvre of the book (I mean of 
Mitsou, for I have not yet read En camarades, my eyes are 
very bad, I cannot read quickly). Perhaps, if it was abso 
lutely necessary in order to- show you that I am sincere in 
my praise, to tell you that I would not allow myself to be 
called a critic, in connection with a Master as yourself, I 
would find that this letter from Mitsou is so beautiful, but 
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also a little too pretty, because among so much that is 
admirable and profoundly natural there is just a touch of 
preciousness. Indeed, when, in the restaurant (in the amaz 
ing restaurant, to which I compare with a little humiliation 
my innumerable inferior restaurants, sodoms which you 
do not know yet, and which will appear gradually) (in 
the restaurant which makes me also think with a little 
melancholy of this dinner which we were to have together 
and which, like everything else in my life since that time 
and for a long time before could never happen), the blue 
lieutenant speaks of a nice wine which tastes of coffee and 
violets, this is so much in the character and language of 
the blue lieutenant. (In this restaurant, how I love the 
wine waiter, with his dreamy haughtiness, etc!) But for 
Mitsou, there are in her letter things which would have 
seemed to me far too pretty if I had not found from the 
beginning (like you, is it not?) that Mitsou is much more 
intelligent than the blue lieutenant, that she is admirable, 
that her momentary bad taste in furnishing has no im 
portance. (I wish that you could see my bronzes, it is 
true that I have simply kept them, and not chosen them), 
and that moreover the miraculous progress of her style, 
which is as rapid as hail, corresponds exactly with the 
title: How wit comes to young girls. 

"Madame, I wrote all that a fortnight ago, but there 
have been such ups and downs in my health, such serious 
ones, that I have not been able to finish my letter. Since 
things became better my first gesture is to beg you to accept 
my respectful admiration/ 

MARCEL PROUST." 
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Colette kept this letter proudly. The same year Proust 
knew sudden fame, when he won the Prix Goncourt for 
A UOmbre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs, the second hook in 
the series A La Recherche du Temps Perdu. His sincere 
admiration of Colette is only one additional proof of the 
value of her work. Proust was intelligent and sensitive 
enough to see clearly and quickly the deep hidden waters 
vhich she was trying to describe. 

Proust s life was restricted to a narrow circle of 
friends and he was deeply preoccupied with abstractions 
which meant nothing to Colette. She never gave up the 
outside world until she was forced to, and she liked all 
physical experience. She was earthbound to an unbeliev 
able degree. When she first made a balloon ascent and 
she very rarely turned down an escapade, provided there 
was money in it she soon found that the air was not her 
element, and admitted it. In 1919 she was invited to make 
the first civil airplane flight since the war. It was January, 
a bitterly cold day, and all aircraft at that time, of course, 
were open. Also in the plane was Rene Vallet, later chef de 
cabinet for Louis Loucheur, then a young journalist in his 
twenties. He remembers clearly that Colette was terrified 
by the whole affair and tried to make the pilot turn back. 
"Don t talk," Vallet kept on saying to her. "You ll 
get your lungs full of cold air!" Fortunately for her, the 
plane developed engine trouble and had to turn back with 
out going on to Brussels as had been planned. Colette was 
driven home in a state of collapse and was ill for a fort 
night. This was the end of her more sensational stunts. 
She realized all at once that she was nearly fifty. 
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WITH each decade of her life, Colette had 
got busier and busier, and the last ten years, with family 
life and journalism, had been hectic. Since La Vagabonde 
and UEntrave, Colette had published very little in book 
form, but she had had much greater opportunity to meet 
people of all types and listen to them talking. 

She had become used to mixing with fashionable 
society and hearing discussions on every controversial 
topic of the day. In this way her horizons widened con 
tinually. With her husband, she drove all over France, 
and she realized more and more how deeply she loved her 
own country. What it looked like, its color, feel and smell, 
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the variety of its food and wine, the way people spoke, 
everything gave her intense pleasure. Now, as she grew 
older, she became conscious of the deeper satisfaction 
which she found in the French countryside and never in 
any other. 

"There is hardly any French landscape where there 
is no emotion, none that leaves us without moral aid."* 
She liked to think that all the work men had done on the 
land remained embedded in the soil. "All the folds in the 
flanks of this old earth live from having carried a man, 
and they draw their breath from his effort and his rest." 
In 1920 she saw for the first time a landscape dif 
ferent from any other she had seen before Algeria. This 
she liked, as she had liked Italy, for all its sensuous life, 
and from the taste of mint tea to the smell of honeysuckle, 
orange-trees and syringas. She saw the Kasbah, the Ouled- 
Nail dancers and everything that a tourist is supposed to 
see. Nowadays she might have come home with pages of 
notes and used all this local color for a novel. As it was, 
she published a short novel the same year which could only 
have been produced by a Parisian. This was Cheri. 
It is certainly her most famous book and the subject 
is well known. The twenty-five-year-old Cheri, son of a 
demi-mondaine, has a mistress of forty-nine, Lea. When 
he decides to marry a girl of his own age, Lea is lonely 
and decides to travel. Cheri suddenly finds that he is 
jealous of whoever may have taken her away. When he 
finds she is back, he is consoled. She thinks for a moment 
* Notes de Voyage. 
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he is in love with her and realizes she is in love with him; 
but he is young and must find some of the youth he has 
never known. So they separate. 

Is that all? many people ask in a disappointed way. 
Having heard that Cheri was a great novel, they expected 
more, and at greater length. They wanted more people and 
more events, not just a series of dialogues between two 
ill-assorted lovers. This is a perfect illustration of the gap 
that separates France from the English-speaking world, 
and of the degree to which Colette identifies herself ex 
clusively with her own country. Intimate relationships are 
just as important as anything else, sometimes more so, and 
they are automatically taken seriously. In love, age does 
not matter, nothing is improbable or grotesque. There is 
no reason why a man of twenty-five should not be in love 
with a woman of forty-nine. In France, it is natural, not 
rare, for a woman to be physically attractive at this age. 
Everything in Cheri, character and incident, is natural 
for Paris and for 1910, the date at which the book is 
set. The externals in particular the world of the demi* 
mondaines, have not changed radically. All the rest is as 
true today as it always was. 

Colette did not write this novel to prove^anv theory 
or explain any idea. It was important for her because it 
was the beginning of a new stage in her life as a writer. 
There were to be no more romans a cle for the moment, 
no more monologues by the vagabond actress Rene Nere 
Colette about her husbands and lovers, past or present. 
She was intent on showing that she understood the novelist s 
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craft, and taste had changed so much in the last ten years, 
mainly as a result of the war, that Colette knew her public 
would not be satisfied with a repetition of her previous 
books. She herself had changed also her newspaper work, 
her political contacts and her social life kept her abreast 
of all new trends. Someone who had cut her hair short in 
the early 1900 s was not likely to go on living in the past. 
Even if she wrote about it, the treatment must be modern, 
smoother, plainer, more impersonal, like a building by 
Le Corbusier. 

Cheri was first of all serialized in La Vie Parisienne, 
which, as one critic wrote, was "completely regenerated" 
by this publication. The book pleased the wide public who 
liked love stories and the small public who liked sensitive 
and realistic writing about love, with all its physical and 
emotional intensity. 

The book did not please people who are best described 
as collet monte the prudes, prigs and hypocrites from 
whom Colette has suffered all her life. These people were 
naturally incapable of understanding the purpose of the 
book. Colette was making no effort to say "Young men 
should not have affairs with middle-aged courtesans," or 
"society is corrupt," or anything else with a positive moral 
line^She merely described things faithfully as she saw 
them and left people to draw their own conclusions. The 
brilliance of Cheri, its universality, lie in its appeal to 
readers with different backgrounds. It appealed to those 
whose main interest in literature and life was aesthetic. 
Proust s tears over Mitsou may have surprised many peo 
ple, and so also would the letter that Andre Gide wrote to 
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Colette after reading Cheri. Gide was even surprised 
himself. 

"Villa Montmorency, 11 December 1920. 
"Madame, 

"I can wager that praise from me is praise which you 
hardly expected to receive. I myself am completely aston 
ished that I should be writing to you, astonished at the 
great pleasure I have had in reading you. I have devoured 
Cheri at one go. What an admirable subject you have got 
hold of: and with what intelligence, what mastery, what 
understanding of the least confessed secrets of the body! 
. . . From beginning to end of the book, there is not one 
weakness, not one redundancy, not one commonplace. At 
the most I was perhaps a little disappointed by the last 
pages; it was only up to you, it seems, to take the book to a 
higher level, and the most difficult part of it was already 
done (this astonishing scene when he sees her again, per 
haps the most successful in the whole book), after which 
the tirade of Cheri pleases me less than his silence would 
have done; and the reflections of Lea, her excuses: I have 
never spoken to you about the future . . .* it seems to me 
slightly less reasonable and restrictive. You explain what 
the reader understood without words. 

"What sureness of line! what natural dialogue! And 
the secondary characters, marvelous! 

"Why has no critic, as far as I know, thought of com 
paring your Cheri with the unbearable Adolphe; it is the 
other side of the same subject almost. 

"But what I like most of all in your book, is what is 
cut out of it, and taken away from it, its nudity. 
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"I would like to read it again already and I am 
afraid: if I should find it less good! Quickly, I will send 
this letter before putting it into the drawer. 
"Yours very attentively, 

"ANDRE GIDE" 

Gide s reaction to the final scene between Cheri and 
Lea was in direct opposition to that of most people who 
admired the book. Georges Bataille wrote that "the last 
twenty pages of Cheri are Dantesque," and they are among 
the finest that Colette ever wrote in any of her non- 
autobiographical books. There were many people who read 
Cheri and said "Ah! Now we know what Colette is really 
like a demi-mondaine who likes young men/ There were 
protests that Colette s books gave a bad impression of 
French social life but none of this really mattered. 

Colette found all these opinions surprising. Writing 
Cheri in Passy, in between her newspaper work and her 
active social life, she had no idea that she was creating a 
classic. With Colette the patterns of life had been set 
early and they recurred many times with strange regu 
larity. When she created Claudine she did not know that 
she had created a type, who, in Catulle Mendes words, 
would "stick to her skin." Although Claudine was in many 
ways herself, she still had to create the character, and put 
it on paper. Of Cheri and Lea she might have used that 
cautious phrase which so many writers take care to include 
at the beginning of their novels "no character in this 
book is entirely fictitious." In the preface to Cheri when 
it was published in her collected works in 1949, she ex- 
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plained, in what reads like an extra scene in the novel, at 
least one experience which influenced her in creating her 
two characters: 

"The first time that I decided to look at Cheri, he was 
sitting on the edge of a chaise longue covered with sky-blue 
damask, and was playing with the lady s little dog. The 
shadow of his eyelashes moved on the twenty-two-year-old 
cheeks, bright and warm near the ears, as happens with 
young people who have been in the sun since they were 
children. He came from a family of provincial gentlefolk, 
and hoped to make a career in Paris. He did in fact do so, 
but that is another story. ... On the face of his friend, 
similar by its authority, its robust gleam, its well-regulated 
temper, to that of the mistress of Cheri, I could read the 
leonine love, the happy suspicion and the enmity fired by 
the fine feminine autumn. 

" *Take Miki into the garden, it s fine, she said to the 
charming young man. 

"I thought that Irma, or Ida, or Lea wanted to show 
me Cheri running round the little stuffy garden in circles 
as the dealer makes the horse trot in front of him on the 
end of a halter. I thought also that she wanted to stay 
alone with me. 

"But the blonde lady who followed with her look the 
games of the boy with the little dog had both cynicism and 
reticence at once, and limited herself to a few words about 
her struggles as a strong-minded lover, and her prowess as 
a holder of the purse strings. She smiled with pleasure. 

" *Do you see him? Do you hear him? with his little 
boy s laugh. Oh, that boy! That boy! An appetite like his 
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I have never seen before. And remember, he s only a begin 
ner, he knows nothing about anything. . . . When I say 

nothing 

"She stopped short and took a deep breath with her 
eyes closed. 

" Well, my dear, young as he is, he could gobble me 
up alive. He wants everything. With one hand he goes for 
the foie gras, with the other he stuffs my necklace into his 
pocket, with my big emerald, you know, the one which is 
famous. But you wretched little boy, I say to him, what 
are you thinking of? An emerald like that is more difficult 
to steal than a liner! And foie gras gives you spots! He is 
innocent, that s all. My precious, she called, leaning out 
into the garden, don t throw pebbles to make Miki run, he 
might swallow them. . . .* " 

In one way Colette discovered Cheri after writing 
about him. 

"I remember having looked at this young man, or at 
another, and having spoken to him within myself. c So there 
you are? You are just as I had described you. But at the 
very moment when I was making you a present of all this 
beauty which goes beyond the limits of good taste, I didn t 
see you so well as I do today. You were a little cold in 
your black, white and enamel. . . . After having carved 
you out myself, made to measure with your gigolo virtues 
and your orphan-like charm, did I have to be afraid of 
them? 

She probably decided to write this description because 
so many people had asked her who Cheri was and from 
whom she had taken her model. She had always put real 
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people into her books to such an extent that her readers 
were justified in thinking she could not do anything else. 
But it was seven years since she had published UEntrave, 
and Mitsou did not really count. She had been very 
amused when a group of schoolgirls had told her once 
when she was on a lecture tour, that they had definitely 
seen Cheri. She was always amused by the serious efforts 
of her friends and critics to work out her exact purpose 
in writing something. It always seemed so completely 
straightforward to her. 

She wrote all her books quickly, because each time 
she wanted the money they would bring. She never wrote 
easily, and to look through her manuscripts is like looking 
at a garden which has been dug over thoroughly. Cheri 
gave her a lot of trouble. Many years later, she decided to 
publish in Mes Cahiers some extracts from earlier versions, 
which give for once an indication of how she worked. For 
the main lines of the novel her procedure was simple she 
thought in contrasts. Instead of the handsome young hero 
she had first had in mind an ugly young man called 
6 ClouL* But she soon found she could not get very attached 
to someone so unpleasant particularly as he suffered 
from adenoids and she put him on the shelf. It has be 
come fashionable since to write about unpleasant people, 
but Colette was never able to do so. Weakness and suffer 
ing, yes, but never ugliness or evil; in any case, her touch 
always transmuted them. In the same way, she could never 
write about wild animals because in her presence they 
were inexplicably tame. 

The first draft for Cheri, when the hero had finally 
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crystallized, contained a scene in North Africa, but Colette 
withdrew this later as though she was not sure enough of 
her power to get the atmosphere of a country she had only 
seen on a flying visit. Although in her lifetime she did so 
many extraordinary things, she was always very cautious 
when she wrote about material facts, and would never 
dream of writing about something she had not actually 
seen. 

The final version of the book was an enormous im 
provement on the first; Andre Gide s criticism about its 
failure to rise to higher spheres was unjustified because 
any attempt to glorify Lea and Cheri into something they 
could never be would have destroyed the whole unity and 
clarity of the book. Perhaps Colette remembered all her 
life the remark which was made by one of the characters 
in UEntrave "You were both ordinary enough to produce 
a prodigious love between you/ Lea and Cheri were not 
ordinary enough, but they were, like most of Colette s 
characters, as earthbound as their creator. 

History began to repeat itself in more ways than one. 
As soon as Cheri had been a great success and had earned 
Colette praise from all the critics, there was talk of putting 
it on to the stage. The whole story of Claudine seemed to 
be happening all over again. Colette had written nothing 
specially intended for the stage except a short piece called 
En Camarades, in which she had acted in 1909. But she 
still loved the theatre. She had met Leopold Marchand, 
who at the time was a young, successful playwright. He 
was pleased at the idea of helping her make a play out of 
Cfeerf. She had always said that while writing it she had 
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had ideas of a dramatic version in mind. Things moved 
quickly, and as early as 1921, only a year after the book 
was published, Cheri, a comedy in four acts, was produced 
at the Theatre Michel by Robert Clermont. Cheri was 
played by Pierre de Guingand, Lea by Jeanne Roily, and 
Madame Peloux by Jeanne CheireL As much of the origi 
nal dialogue as possible had been kept and Leopold Mar- 
chand had worked hard to give the play all the dramatic 
impact he could. 

The short last act began, for instance, with additional 
material. Cheri s young wife, Edmee, comes to see Lea 
in the hope that Cheri may be there. Lea denies it, and 
there is a scene of ladylike cattiness. 

EDMEE: "I forbid you ... I forbid you to speak of 
him in that tone. He does not belong to you any 
more, after all ... I forbid you. . . " 
She stops suddenly, her eyes fixed behind Lea: the 
bedroom door has just opened, Cheri appears, in his 
pyjamas, with his hair tousled. Lea turns round and 
sees him. Edmee draws back because Cheri comes 
toward her . . . 

In spite of its rather obvious drama of this type, the 
play was not an outstanding success. The subtlety of feel 
ing and the clarity of style which made the book so out 
standing did not count in the theatre. All the perception, 
the descriptions that brought the characters to life, the 
wonderful moment in which Cheri sees a light in Lea s 
house and knows she is back all this was lost. Still, it 
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was worth it; Cheri and Lea were types, and every type 
must appear on the stage. Colette had expressed the classic 
relationship between a young man and an older woman, 
which so many people have written about and so few 
resolved. Such relationships usually drift to an end, but 
Colette wanted to see the end clearly and find out what 
happened to the two people. 

So Cheri, like Claudine, had to be kept alive. The 
break with Lea was not enough Colette realized that this 
was not yet the end. For the moment, however, she was too 
occupied with other things. 

Her marriage, after its good beginning and its prom 
ising progress, was not in the end happy. When she fell in 
love with Henri de Jouvenel and she seems to have loved 
him sincerely she thought she had already suffered all 
the disillusionment about men that was possible. She had) 
written her whole soul into La Vagabonds and UEntrave, 
there was nothing that she did not know about the disap 
pointments of love. The air of detached sadness that sur 
rounded UEntrave stayed with her in her personality 
and in her work, in spite of the gay social life she led 
and her ever-increasing success in so many types of writing. 
She could not make a success of love. There was perhaps 
too much masculinity in her nature, or too much posses- 
siveness. Henri de Jouvenel was a particularly attractive 
man, not given to being faithful to women for very long, 
although he was probably sincerely in love with them for 
a few weeks. And most of all he wanted money, because 
without money he could do nothing. Since his marriage 
with Colette his career had proceeded according to plan. 
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He had become chief editor of Le Matin and in 1921 he 
had been elected a member of the Senate. In 1924 he was 
appointed Minister of Public Education under the Poincare 
government. In 1922, and again in 1924, he was sent to 
the League of Nations to represent France. Everything 
was possible for him now, he thought, everything, if only 

If only he had money and someone to back him up 
with social prestige, international contacts, all the solidity 
he needed as background to his own confidence. He looked 
at his wife, with her head of tousled curls bent over the 
piles of manuscript; he listened to her voice with its 
thickened, rolling r s, which nearly thirty years of life in 
Paris had not changed; he realized that this could not go 
on. It is impossible not to think of Alfred de Mussel in 
Venice watching George Sand writing eight hours a day. 
He admired his wife s work in many ways, but he did wish 
she could be a bit more orthodox. One couldn t grumble, 
of course; she made money out of her books, but if only 
they were slightly more respectable! 

"Can t you write a book about something else than 
people living in sin, or falling in love with courtesans?" 

"Does it really matter to you what goes on in my 
books?" she replied, sadly. 

It mattered, of course, more than she realized. 
Madame Colette de Jouvenel was expected to play a part, 
and she had to do what she was told. She had to conform, 
and that was something she could never do. If she suddenly 
made an effort to be like everyone else she would not be 
Colette any more. Her husband had even tried to show her 
how to write a novel: first of all, he said, you draw up a 
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plan, like this. ... A plan! She had never written a novel 
that way before she couldn t think like that. Why should 
she try? She had her own way of writing, and it was im 
possible for her to learn a new way now. 

And then there was the social side. She liked enter 
taining, provided the people were intelligent and did not 
talk politics the whole time. But she liked her social life 
to be informal, and she believed in enjoying it. Willy had 
wanted her to be a literary hostess, Henri de Jouvenel 
wanted her to be a political hostess. How ironic the whole 
situation was! She had given both husbands so much, per 
haps they had tried to bring her happiness but she could 
not admit that she was happy. Henri de Jouvenel was easily 
attracted by other women women who were more beau 
tiful and more wealthy. She had been jealous when Willy 
pursued actresses and titled ladies. After a few years of 
her second marriage she was jealous again. Her jealousy, 
like everything else about her, was far from being ordi 
nary. The description she wrote later in Le Pur et Vlmpur, 
of the watchfulness and perception developed by a jealous 
person is astonishing both for its unexpectedness and for 
its accuracy. 

"I have had the occasion to descend to the depths of 
jealousy, to settle there and dream for a long time. It is 
not an unbearable stay, and if, when I wrote about it in 
the past I compared it, like everyone, to hell, I would like 
this word to be counted as some of my lyricism. It is, 
rather, a sort of gymnastic purgatory, where one after 
another all the senses are drawn in. It is also dreary, like 
all centers of physical training. I speak, naturally, of 
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jealousy which has a motive, which can be confessed, and 
not of a monomania. The development of a sense of hear 
ing, virtuosity of vision, speed and silence of steps, the 
sense of smell directed towards the trace left behind by 
hair, by a perfumed powder, the passage of an indiscreetly 
happy person all this recalls very closely the exercises 
of soldiers on a campaign, and the knowledge of poachers. 
A body which is entirely on the watch becomes light, moves 
with a somnambulistic ease, and rarely gives way. I will 
go as far as to affirm that it escapes, protected by its trance, 
from day to day epidemics, provided that the special and 
rigid hygiene of the jealous person is respected: that is, 
to eat enough and to despise drugs. The rest, depending 
on the people involved, is boring like a solitary game, or 
immoral like a game of chance. The rest is a series of bets 
which are won or lost especially won. What did I say? 
I said that He went to meet her every day at the same 
teashop. I was sure he did. The rest is competition: a 
tourney of beauty, health, obstinacy, even of salacity. . . . 
The rest is hope. . . ." 

It is all very well to write this afterwards, but there 
is no doubt that Colette suffered very much from Henri de 
JouvenePs adventures with other women. People who knew 
them both at this time remember that they were both given 
to flirtations. Colette knew something about her own charm, 
as every woman does, and she probably thought that a little 
rivalry on her own account was the only possible defense. 
Her trouble was that she was too busy with her writing to 
manage her private life as well as she wanted to. She was 
conscious, too, of the element of witchcraft in the whole 
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business. She never forgot the country lore that had sur 
rounded her in Saint-Sauveur, even if she did not mean 
this passage to be taken literally: 

"In a season of somewhat violent jealousy I ran risks 
myself. A rival, who was not at all sure of herself in her 
happiness, thought of me very much, and very much, too, 
did I think of her. But I committed the mistake of letting 
myself continue with my work as a writer, which made 
demands on me, and of abandoning my other work of 
antagonism, of daily and secret challenge. In short, I put 
off my maledictions for three or four months, while 
Madame X dedicated her long hours of leisure to hers. 
I saw the results of such an inequality come rapidly to 
ward me. I began by falling down into a trench in the 
Place du Trocadero, then I caught bronchitis. Then I lost 
in the underground railway, when I was taking it to my 
publisher, the last part of a manuscript of which I had not 
kept a copy.* A taxi driver stole from me a hundred franc 
note which I had asked him to change, and left me at night 
in the rain without a penny. A mysterious epidemic car 
ried off my three angora kittens "f 

To lose a man s love to another woman is at least an 
honorable defeat; a forsaken wife is either miserable, 
angry or resigned, but at least she can feel that the fight 
was clean. Things did not turn out this way for Colette, 
and if they had done, she would probably have been equal 
to them, but it became painfully clear that Henri de 
Jouvenel was interested in other women more for their 



* This was Mitsou. 
t Le Pur et Flmpur. 
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money than for their charm. The saying that "all s fair in 
love and war" does not hold good at least for love 
when money is involved. Colette was all the more disillu 
sioned because she was fully aware of the value of money 
herself and she was at least capable of earning it. She had 
not expected to have everything provided for her, but she 
always wanted money to buy herself pleasure, however 
simple or complicated. Money to buy political advance 
ment seemed to her to be a terrible waste. She had in 
many ways a typical provincial attitude about getting 
money, but at least at this period of her life she was 
Parisian about spending it. 

It was convenient that in 1925 Henri de Jouvenel 
climbed one step higher and became High Commissioner 
in Syria. So convenient that Colette and he separated and 
were finally divorced. Colette had been Madame de Jou 
venel for about the same length of time as she had been 
Madame Willy thirteen years. There was no longer any 
doubt about It men, love, marriage, happiness, they were 
not for her. She was condemned to the loneliness of her 
desk. Henri de Jouvenel proceeded calmly with his plans 
he married Madame Dreyfus, a member of one of the 
richest families in France, and a connection of the Monte- 
fiori family. 

Colette had seen everything now, and the husband 
problem was still unsolved. She may have thought back to 
1906, or she may never have realized how relentlessly the 
cycle of fate kept on catching her up. On leaving Willy she 
had immediately trained for the stage, immersing herself 
in the excitement and artificiality of the theatre. In 1925 
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she went back to the stage. This time it was very different 
from 1906, for everything was ready for her, even if no 
one had actually expected her. 

After the first performances of Cheri in 1921 she had 
probably hoped for more sustained theatrical success. 
Critics had wanted even stronger drama; they had talked 
of an Henri Becque or an Alexandre Dumas being needed 
to make it into a worthwhile stage play. All they would 
have done probably would have been to borrow the theme 
in its simplest form and construct a melodrama of their 
own and nothing would have been further from Colette s 
original idea. She felt that the play could be, ought to be 
a success, and that what it needed was more impressive 
acting. Why did the best actresses of Paris fail in the role 
of Lea? Colette was convinced that they simply did not 
understand what was going on in Lea s mind. 

She knew, of course. She was the only one who really 
knew Lea, who had lived with her for several months while 
she wrote the book. Perhaps, in some ways, she was Lea. 
The idea grew in her mind, slowly but obstinately, that she 
must act the part, go back to the theatre, escape from the 
disappointments of real life to the satisfactions of the 
limelight. She was fifty-two in 1925, only three years older 
than the supposed age of Lea, and she had always looked 
younger than her age. 

"Why not?" was the question she asked herself and 
her friends. "Why not?", the question that was unanswer 
able, that she had asked before and was to ask again and 
again. It never took her long to make up her mind, because 
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she always did what she wanted to do, and she had no 
illusions, no pretensions, and therefore nothing to lose. 

So, having gone through a rapid course of self- 
administered beauty treatment, she appeared as Lea in the 
production of Cheri at the Theatre Daunou in 1925. 
Naturally, everyone went to see her, for this was just the 
sort of thing that attracted le tout-Paris, whose smartness 
has always been matched by their curiosity. 

Colette s friends were loyal. They found her acting as 
wonderful as her books. 

"Colette, you made me cry," wrote Lucie Delarue- 
Mardrus, the novelist who was so popular and now entirely 
forgotten. "The play is admirable. And you ... Ah! the 
professionals could take a leaf from your book! Have the 
journalists said so in the papers? I never read them. If 
they had shouted as loud as they should, I should have 
heard, all the same. 

"The simplicity, the humanity of your acting; and 
those heart-breaking silences, what a lesson for profes 
sional actresses! 

"I was delighted to applaud you and to love you, 
grand creature. 

"Will you come to see me at Honfleur? There will be 
something wrong with the harmony of the world if you do 
not come. . . ." 

Not everyone was so impressed; certainly not the mag 
azine Fantasio 9 which published a cruel drawing by Vertes 
showing a portly Lea with a minute Cheri tucked under 
one arm. As an author acting in her own play, Colette was 
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compared to Tristan Bernard, who, according to the con 
temporaries, made the same mistake. "Colette is quite 
wrong. She writes remarkable books and no other artist 
could replace her. Let her go on writing and leave the 
actresses to do the acting. The character of Lea must be 
played by a beautiful and elegant woman, without whom 
Cheri becomes completely disgraceful, inexcusable, a sort 
of dishonest sponger." 

Colette might have been annoyed by this reference to 
her appearance, but she could have comforted herself with 
La Revue de Paris: 

"Anyone who has not seen Colette acting in Cheri has 
deprived himself not only of an immense pleasure but of 
the understanding of this celebrated work. . . . How it can 
cause uneasiness and even slightly repulsive suffering to 
women who have sons, but that is all lost it disappears 
when one has seen, heard and understood Colette in this 
role of Lea in a sort of strange majesty, that of nature, 
an innocence without laws, that of animals, instinctive and 
maternal. 

"Nothing is simpler, easier and more true than Col 
ette s acting. In fact, she does not act, she lives. 

"Colette on the stage is a great and admirable artist. 
Even her accent gives to the words she pronounces some 
thing which is bitter and rugged, which suits the role, and 
in which the woman seems to recall the primitive age when 
guttural syllables had the roughness of tree bark and the 
harshness of wild thickets." 

This was the opinion of Madame Gerard d Houville. 

If women critics wrote about her they were usually 
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on her side, at least at this point in her career. It would 
have been so easy to be jealous. Men, sensing that Colette 
was proud to be treated like a man, were as severe as they 
felt. Andre Rouveyre, writing in Le Mercure de France, 
spared her nothing. He began his criticism by referring 
coldly to Colette s performances as a mime.* Then he 
described her performance as Lea. , 

"Even today, she who handles the pen to the point of 
heartbreak is for us lifeless on the stage. In her headstrong 
attempts, she is, there before us, inferior even to her 
self. . . . 

"She would appear childish next to an intelligent 
professional actress. She speaks fairly fast and in a way 
apparently so detached from her partners, as though she 
was trying to say: If you think I m enjoying myself here 
among these puppets. . . / Colette vainly torments herself 
in an effort to express her personal daemon. 

"He remains restive and cooped up. And she is like a 
stranger who implores and deplores him. The work of 
Colette is a wild fruit whose buds, flower and kernel 
escape the personal exhibition of Colette, even more than 
her Cheri escapes Lea. Colette is carried away by life 
according to a dramatic contradiction. Continually cast in 
the wake of her lively youth, and always marked by the 
thumb print of Willy, she has constantly tried the most 
hazardous impulses, the most uncertain risque projects; 
she remains inseparable from her youth and knocks her 
head against it with an undiminished persistence. She has 
no spontaneous meajns, no knack, and no art to express, 

* See page 81. 
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as an actress, the drama which she bears in herself. Or 
else, perhaps, would it lodge uniformly in that little laugh 
with its three nuances: ironic, fleeting, desperate like an 
ah! la la, it s not worth it . . .? That little laugh which she 
lets fall in the middle of her interpretation and of her 
life rather like the way Tom Thumb would scatter his 
pebbles on the road. ... In any case, we shall remember 
that laugh as we read Cheri again, one day, or as we cut 
the pages of this new book, La Fin de Cheri that I have 
here. The strange laugh of this provincial Colette lost in 
Paris, with her basket full of beautiful peaches, grapes and 
strawberries; in Paris, where she follows, with a goat-like 
brow, obstinate and hidden behind a ramp of thick tangled 
hair, the timbre, the accent, the rather awkward manners 
of an exile." 

Although Rouveyre was only writing regular criticism 
for a semi-monthly review, he expressed here the whole 
of Colette s personality, all the maladjustment which was 
at the same time her strength. He merely recorded the 
piquancy of the situation; it did not touch him. 

"Let Madame Colette make no mistake: the spectator 
comes through curiosity about the writer s person. It is the 
legitimate response to her exhibitionist fantasy. Still, many 
readers have not been tempted by this satisfaction. There 
is a big gap between the number of those who enjoy her 
books and those who watch her acting. Let us say without 
embarrassment that the better of the two pleasures is justly 
the more economical." 

This was a challenge to Colette, T^e play did not come 
off immediately and the following year, 1926, it was put 
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on again at another theatre. Colette figured in the series 
Visages de Paris in the Revue de Paris at the time. Albert 
Flament went to see her in her dressing room and wrote one 
of the best descriptions of Colette that has survived. There 
she was "the image of a woman painted by Renoir, with 
luscious arms combing rapidly her short, thick hair, 
surrounding herself with a chestnut foam, like a sensual 
crest on a wave: Colette. Eyes made for the stage, slanting 
upwards, and between their thick lashes, a look of youth, 
of joie de vivre, a spark of light so brilliant that it looks 
artificial. . . . 

". . . What a splendid crudity is Colette! In this 
dressing-room, among the pots of cream and the grease 
paint, the cigarettes, the imitation jewelry and everything 
which seems to drop out of the sky, letters, envelopes of 
every kind, declarations on financial circulars and im 
portunate demands on perfumed notepaper. . . . 

" Morocco I m going to Morocco . . . yes, come 
tomorrow ... the Glaoui* . . . What I m going to eat at 
Marrakech! . . . They say the Glaoui has a wonderful cook. 
. . . No, tomorrow s impossible. . . . Monsieur Legrand . . . 
Come in! ... Ah! I ve got to sign the books, for Besnard. 
Have you got a pen? .... 

** *. . . Nobody has a pen. The books can wait. 

" Isn t this a beautiful emerald! I have to leave it at 
Trebor s, tonight. It belongs to the management. You re 
going to get a book . . . Don t tell them, she said this at the 
top of her voice, because they ll only have it in a few days 
time . . . La Fin de Cheri You re not leaving after this 

* A prince of Morocco. 
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act? You didn t just look in to say hello, did you? You ll 
see my third and fourth act! . . . 

"... I wonder, suddenly, at seeing an undefinable 
expression pass over Colette s face, whether some terrible 
melancholy does not reside permanently behind this fore 
head, hidden by so much hair, which she combs constantly. 
If there is not a chasm of solitude behind so much restless 
ness? Perhaps the soul of Colette is like a mountaineer and 
has no vertigo on the edge of the ravines?" 

This is only one of the many times that the underlying 
sadness in Colette s personality has impressed someone; it 
pervaded her whole life, although after La Vagabonde and 
L Entrave it appeared in her books in a muted form. Her 
acting brought out all that she had learned to conceal. 

"However, the way in which she plays the end of the 
second act and the last two acts of Cheri, with their melan 
choly humanity, shows that, in spite of so much gaiety and 
exuberance, so much physical resistance, such a fighting 
spirit, there is another creature waiting at a distance 
behind this body which is so blooming and so fresh, behind 
this smile which crinkles up the corners of her eyes, these 
laughing eyes . . . which weep inwardly!" 

This was Colette in 1926, and Albert Flament seems 
to have understood her personality very well. It would 
have been easy to accept the general and superficial view 
that she was a little crazy and would do anything for a 
stunt, that she couldn t care less. 

She did care, only too much. 

Cheri went on tour, to big resorts such as Deauville, 
and big towns like Marseilles. Marguerite Moreno, who 
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had been Colette s friend for twenty-five years, played 
Madame Peloux, Cheri s mother, and the play was reason 
ably successful. Colette was happy to be In the theatre, for 
she felt at home. 

She saw more of the theatre indirectly about this 
time, for in 1925 was the first performance, in Monte 
Carlo, of UEnfant et les Sortileges by Maurice Ravel. 
Colette had written the libretto for it ten years earlier 
during the war, but the work had had to wait all this time 
for a performance. She wrote it when her daughter was 
very young, when she was absorbed in discovering all the 
mystery and charm of childhood, which had previously 
been outside the world of her imagination. The libretto was 
a truly lyrical work, and Willy s remarks about the "last 
of the lyric poets" seemed to be thoroughly justified in 
retrospect, but to Colette s credit. The performance, how 
ever, was not a success, for people had still not yet got 
used to the style of Ravel. The opera was first performed 
at the Theatre de Monte-Carlo and the next year it came 
to the Comedie Frangaise in Paris. Apparently, the decor 
and the important accessories were badly chosen. One 
critic deplored the fact that the freshness and impulsive 
truth of Madame Colette had not been matched by the 
stage presentation. He referred to the "monstrous assembly 
of grotesque accessories." The public behaved very badly, 
and during the extraordinary duet between the cats, they 
added their own undisguised miaows. The critic of the 
Mercure de France was disgusted by these people, but 
delighted to find that the general public took the work at 
its face value and enjoyed every moment of it. Ravel was 
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apparently so disappointed about the whole thing that he 
left Paris and went to Constantinople to forget about it. 

The opera itself was forgotten for years, until it was 
re-recorded shortly after the last war, when it was immedi 
ately declared a masterpiece. Provided the greatest care is 
given to the production, Colette s contribution to operatic 
art is likely to remain safe. The difficulties of producing 
the work are almost too great, for stage presentation cannot 
equal the fantasy of Colette s imagination. Possibly both 
she and Ravel were working ahead of time, because UEn* 
fant et les Sortileges is an ideal work for broadcasting. 
Colette saw the opera when she came back to Paris from 
touring in Cheri. As she listened to the performance, she 
must have thought of her early experiences as a music 
critic, how Willy trained her to write Claudine au Concert, 
how she went on an enforced pilgrimage to Bayreuth every 
season, how she had supported Duparc and Debussy, all 
the composers who were as unpopular as they were new. 
For a long time the harsher, more sentimental tunes of the 
music hall had been louder in her ears, but now they, in 
their turn, had faded away. . . . 

Ravel had all the sensitivity she needed in a col 
laborator. She respected him, was delighted that he loved 
Siamese cats, and was rather frightened of him all the 
same. He was too solitary, and Colette knew that there 
could be no happy end for someone in his state. 

She had been occupied for some time with another 
unhappy end that of Cheri. It took her six years to 
publish the sequel to her masterpiece of 1920. The twenties 
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were hectic and disrupted for her personally, while at the 
same time France and the whole of Europe were going 
through the chaos that followed 1918. The whole Dada 
movement had come and gone. There was Gide, Cocteau, 
Darius Milhaud. Raymond Radiguet died of a fever 
after publishing Le Diable au Corps. When Victor Mar- 
gueritte published La Gargonne in 1922, the book was 
found so shocking that the author s Legion of Honor was 
taken away from him. Anatole France defended him, but 
to no avail. Margueritte had tried to show how post war 
malaise had corrupted the young people of France, and in 
his book there was literally everything, from drug taking 
to lesbianism, from promiscuity to politics. Unfortunately, 
the book has no literary value; its only interest now is the 
picture of demoralization it contains, but the writer s total 
lack of artistry prevents it from being convincing. Its 
sensationalism is old fashioned and comic. 

Although politics and social conditions were never 
the concern of Colette, she had been married long enough 
to Henri de Jouvenel to realize they existed. She could not 
avoid noticing what was happening around her at this 
time, even if she did not feel herself moved to action. But 
she wrote La Fin de Cheri, showing her hero as recently 
demobilized and complete with military decoration. 

Cheri finds that nobody loves him and that he has 
nothing to do. He suddenly hears Lea s name mentioned 
and just as suddenly realizes that she must now be sixty. 
The scene when he meets her again is one of the most 
dramatic Colette ever wrote. It is almost horrible. Cheri 
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realizes that he has been unconsciously living in the past, 
before the war. There cannot be any future now. He shoots 
himself. 

The book was well received, but underestimated, 
partly because a whole chapter was accidentally left out 
by the printer and partly because its analysis was too 
subtle for the twenties. It belongs more to the forties. 
Monsieur Maurice Goudeket, Colette s husband, believes 
that La Fin de Chcri has yet to be discovered. So many 
readers have consistently missed the point because it w r as 
only too simple. Colette herself explained to a reporter 
when it was published what she had been trying to say in 
all she wrote about Cheri. 

"I ve only tried to say that when a woman of a certain 
age has a liaison with a very young man, she risks less 
than he does to be marked by it for ever. He can do what 
he likes, through all the liaisons that will follow, he cannot 
escape the memory of his old mistress." 

This was surely simple enough. 



VII 



Memory 



ALL the activity of Colette in the theatre, her 
journalism, the problems of her private life, might have 
been enough to occupy a woman in her fifties, but this was 
not the case. At this particularly active moment of an active 
life she also managed to publish six other books, not 
counting Cheri and La Fin de Cheri, nor a collection of 
essays, Le Voyage Egoiste, which had been written some 
time previously and published in 1922. 

It was in 1922 that she published the book which is 
probably the most satisfying among all her nonfiction 
work, This was La Maison de Claudine. The mention of 
Claudine in the title is the only mention in the book, and 

147 
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one of the rare occasions during the whole of the 1920*s 
that Colette referred to her first and most sensational 
heroine. The book was a collection of essays and sketches 
about her parents, her brothers, her sister Juliette, and 
herself when she was a child. It was lengthened by various 
pieces about animals and about her daughter, the second 
Bel-Gazou. The book was a success when it appeared, but 
its reputation has increased gradually since then and it 
has come to be regarded as a classic. The descriptions of 
Colette s childhood are unforgettable and they seem to 
symbolize childhood itself. Colette made no attempt to 
write her autobiography or to give a complete picture of 
family life. She described only the things she wanted to 
remember, and sometimes she altered facts, as various 
painstaking critics have pointed out. But was there any 
real reason for complaint? At this period of her life Colette 
wanted to escape from the restless present. Her childhood 
was now far enough away to have the perfection of dreams, 
and to satisfy every nostalgia. 

La Maison de Claudine was greatly admired by Andre 
Gide when it appeared. The artistry of its style was bound 
to please him. 

At the same time, by a curious irony, the house itself 
in Saint-Sauveur was offered for sale. A friend of Colette s 
mentioned the fact to Monsieur Ducharne, the silk manu 
facturer, who admired Colette and her work greatly. His 
immediate reaction was to buy the house for her. 

Almost a continuance of La Maison de Claudine, Side 
appeared in 1929. In this short book, Colette s parents are 
brought to life with an overpowering vividness; they are 
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not so much real people as characters from favorite books. 
They have the aliveness of Mr. Pickwick or Eugenie 
Grandet and beside them many of Colette s fictitious char 
acters are only half real. She had loved both her parents, 
particularly her mother, so deeply and sincerely that every 
characteristic they possessed, physical, mental and moral, 
had fixed itself indelibly in her mind. Their characters, of 
course, were improved and concentrated by her descrip 
tion, and most of all by her love. It would be difficult to 
find anywhere in literature, English or French, an example 
of a woman writing about her mother with such affection. 
It has become practically a cliche now to describe one s 
parents as repressive influences, and when Bernard Shaw 
wrote that there is no one in the world whom a girl hates 
so much as her mother, he had facts to go on. Women have 
written about their mothers with admiration, respect, curi 
osity or disapproval, but rarely with this all-embracing 
and sincere affection. 

These two books reveal the immense nostalgia which 
filled Colette s mind, and most of her work, nearly all her 
life. She did in one sense live her childhood all her life, 
a procedure which is not very satisfactory, but this way at 
least she possessed something which could not be taken 
away from her. Many people have criticized her for con 
tinually using autobiographical material as a peg on which 
to hang a beautiful style, but if the result gives pleasure, 
then there seems no reason to object to the method. There 
is no objection to painters producing innumerable portraits 
of apples and oranges, which are very ordinary things; 
parents are ordinary too, and most people have them. 
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Colette was very proud of hers, and she wrote about them 
not because she could not find any other material, but 
because they were continually alive in her mind. 

Her father had died in 1905, her mother in 1912. 
Colette could never believe that Sido did not exist any 
more. Even after her death, she would find herself buying 
picture postcards to send to her when she travelled. And 
then she would suddenly stop and wonder what to do with 
them. K^ 

In the 1900 f s the Claudine books had made Saint- 
Sauveur, disguised as Montigny, appear as an extraordi 
nary center of vice, and there was something to be said 
for describing it thirty years later as it really was. Pierre 
Seize, the critic, was convinced that Sido, for Colette, was 
a way of making good the harm which she felt she had 
done by writing about her village in the way Willy had 
wanted. 

"There is in Sido a sort of attempt at the rehabilita 
tion of a province and village which had been calumniated. 
What! this Saint-Sauveur which seems to be a landscape 
by Corot to which Vlaminck might have added a few 
touches with his palette knife, this Saint-Sauveur is the 
village of Claudine, it is Montigny-en-Fresnoy! It was dia 
bolical, haunted by literary vices, a center of lewdness 
where the delegates of the canton coveted the schoolgirls, 
who were ruled by lesbian schoolmistresses reading Le 
Mercure de France." 

In 1923, of course, the Claudine books were twenty 
years old, but in France they were still read. Nowadays 
Colette s admirers read La Maison de Claudine and Sido, 
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but they rarely read Claudine a I Ecole. If they do, it does 
not occur to them to link together the real and the fic 
titious village. Pierre Seize believed that Colette was still 
preoccupied with memories of Willy and wrote: "Who 
knows if Madame Colette, pursuing with her purifying 
sword the remains of a collaboration whose bitterness she 
has not forgotten, does not offer with a propitiatory gesture 
the bouquet of Sido to the angry nymphs from the springs 
of La Puisaye?" 

But if Colette had any such intention, it was surely, 
as Always with her, unconscious. 

Another characteristic and very successful book which 
Colette published in the early twenties was Le Ble en 
Herbe. Its theme was one which she had repeated many 
times, the fact th$t women are in many ways superior to 
men, not by making any effort but merely because per 
ception and personal wisdom come to them naturally. They 
are born older and wiser than men. Colette has certainly 
not been the only person to put forward such a theory. 
The theory can be accepted or denied, but to express it 
convincingly in a novel is another matter. Le Ble en Herbe 
gives no impression whatsoever of being concerned with a 
theory, it is merely the love affair between a boy of sixteen 
and a girl of fifteen. Again, outside France such things 
might appear to be unusual, and, in any case, it is better 
not to mention them. This novel has been continually com 
pared to the story of Daphnis and Chloe, for the two young 
people are in love without knowing exactly what is going 
on or what they should do about it. 

Colette did explain on one occasion how and why she 
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wrote the book: "The story of this novel the genesis, 
as you pedants would say is curious: for a long, long 
time I had wanted to write a one act play for the Comedie- 
Frangaise. The curtain goes up on a stage plunged in dark 
ness, while two invisible people talk about love with much 
knowledge and experience. Towards the end the lights 
come up and the surprised spectators see that the two 
people are fifteen and sixteen respectively. I wanted to 
show by this that passionate love has no age and that love 
does not possess two types of language. That is all I have 
said in Le Ble en Herbe. I only added to the story a few 
landscapes from the Cancale district which had moved me 
very strongly."* 

When she first began to write this book it was serial 
ized in Le Matin. But when the two adolescents had finally 
realized that they were in love, and their story was obvi 
ously going to follow the normal course, the editor of the 
newspaper decided that all his readers would not approve 
of this; the paper could not be left lying about in respect 
able homes; so the serialization was stopped. The fatal 
word Claudine was whispered again. Colette was too 
amused to be angry. This hypocrisy and false morality 
meant nothing to her. She could not understand this atti 
tude, but she had learned to accept it. It is still possible 
to say practically anything in a book, but at the same time 
you must be very careful about what you say in a magazine 
3r newspaper. One critic wrote about Le Ble en Herbe that 
it was not a psychological study but rather a legend of the 
two sexes. Men have to find everything out by learning it, 

* Les Nouvelles Litteraires. 
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whereas women just know. They cannot help being In 
dividualists and they cannot help knowing about things 
before they happen. Colette was sure of her instincts, and 
her instinct told her that this was the basis of the whole 
feminine psychology. She was not particularly interested 
by other people s opinions or their reasoning; she merely 
felt that this was the answer. Le Ble en Herbe, written at 
Rozven, in Brittany, is one of the books she values most 
among all her work. 

The next book she published was very different in all 
respects. This was the series of short stories which made 
up La Femme Cachee. It has been described as the only 
part of her work which comes near to being banal, and 
certainly its standard is below that of most of the other 
fiction she wrote. On the other hand, the stories were all 
written rapidly for newspapers. She was preoccupied with 
husband-and-wife situations, due no doubt to the state of 
her own marriage at the time. The stories are so short and 
the situations, on the whole, so ordinary, that there is no 
great merit in the book. But there are at least some striking 
descriptions of women, something which Colette had always 
done well. One of the stories, for instance, is about a 
woman who changes her hair style and realizes that her 
butler, who serves her a solitary dinner, does not like it 
That is all there is to the story, but the interesting part of 
it is the description of the woman. 

"When Madame de La Hournerie came back home, 
after half a day given over entirely to the hairdresser and 
the milliner, she rapidly threw off her new hat in order to 
look at her new hair style. After the clever protestation of 
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Anthelme, who entitled himself coiffeur a la page, she had 
just abandoned her chignon in the 1910 style, the full waves 
of her beautiful chestnut hair obviously belonging to a 
woman in her fifties, the wave and the curls which hung 
shadows over her forehead and her ears. She came home 
still chestnut, but with her hair drawn back in the Chinese 
manner, smoothed over, brilliantined, knotted into a var 
nished, egg-like shape at the nape of the neck, and pierced 
as- though it were a heart with a little brilliant arrow. 

"In front of the mirror, surrounded with naked lights, 
she was a little taken aback at the sight of this steep-looking 
forehead, which she saw so Barely and concealed more than 
her bosom; at the sight of the hard glare in her eyes, 
cleverly made up, but from which the light took all their 
mystery, as the sun takes it from a forest spring after the 
woodcutter has passed by. She took a mirror in her hand 
and admired at the back of her neck, the large nut-like 
shape of polished hair and the arrow made of brilliants 

"But in front of this woman, with her lacquered skull, 
the wide, slightly sunken cheek, the soft mouth, the en 
larged nose, she did not entirely recognize herself, and felt 
uneasy. With the art of a painter who brightens the color 
of a landscape suddenly flooded by the sun coming out of 
a cloud, she added rouge to her bare ears, her temples and 
under her eyelashes, covered the whole of her face with a 
pink powder which she used rarely " 

Such a careful picture could only have been given by 
somebody acutely conscious of changes in fashion and the 
importance women attach to them. In spite of the mascu 
linity in her, possibly in fact because of it, Colette had 
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always remained very feminine about clothes and cos 
metics. She liked being well dressed, and she got a special 
pleasure out of seeing beautiful women wearing beautiful 
clothes. In this she had become a Parisian. Good taste and 
good dressing in Paris have never been a question of ex 
pensive clothes or even of smart clothes, but of achieving 
harmony, the only important factor. And harmony in any 
thing, from a landscape to a paragraph, pleased Colette. 
As she grew older, more sophisticated in her tastes, but 
less able to wear clothes destined for elegant women of 
thirty to forty, she was drawn more and more into the 
world of fashion. It was a way of keeping in touch. The 
title of Paris as Queen of Fashion was undisputed this 
was the age of Mademoiselle Chanel, Madame Jeanne 
Lanvin, Paul Poiret, Jean Patou, and outside Paris fashion 
did not exist. At the same time fashion journalism came 
into being, with all the expensive, precious writing which 
was to develop into the gradual crescendo which has not 
yet reached its climax. 

Colette became, for a time, one of these fashion 
writers. There were no men in her life, apart from her 
unsatisfactory husband in the background, and she needed 
something which would distract her and at the same time 
pay her well. She could not claim an aristocratic back 
ground or a technical knowledge of the textile trade, but 
she could offer independent, reliable and thoroughly fem 
inine taste, and also a way of writing that commanded 
attention without strain. She wrote for Demain, the 
woman s paper; she enjoyed all the pleasure of the work 
handling luxury fabrics, watching mannequin parades, 
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talking to everyone from Mademoiselle Chanel herself 
down to the elderly vendeuse behind the scenes. 

A great number of women writers today go through 
the stage of fashion journalism, but for most of them it is 
just a means to an end. Very few of them ever take the 
time to think about the whole philosophy of fashion. This 
is usually done by men, who are allowed to say that they 
like women to be attractive, while women are expected for 
some curious reason not to realize this, or if they do, to be 
slightly ashamed of it. In France, fortunately, the situation 
is much clearer and there is no hypocrisy or guilt on either 
side. 

Colette remembered men when she wrote about 
women, and whenever she found women doing things that 
would displease their husbands and lovers, she reminded 
them of their duty. She was horrified to find that frills and 
lace were becoming unpopular, especially for underwear. 
Such a development was against all the dictates of tradi 
tion and common sense. "Even the butcher," she wrote, 
quoting a man friend, "knows that you must put lace 
paper round a leg of mutton." Fashion has come back to 
frills now, and Colette has been proved right in the end. 
She wrote about fashion when it was at its ugliest for half 
a century. Unnatural clothes matched an unnatural postwar 
decade; there was little chance that they would survive. 

"How shall we recognize, in thirty years time," she 
asked, "the lady who was so attractive in 1924? I am 
afraid that we shall not. Those who were so attractive 
between 1890 and 1910 can be spotted in the streets, at 
church, at the theatre, in every place where, as they say 
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in the South, they wear hats. Would you like to bet that I 
will pick out for you, among ten or twelve old ladies, the 
one who, charming at twenty, would spend her time dream 
ing, who was silent for a long time because her silence, 
more than her words, enriched her romantic beauty? Her 
face has given up hope and her dress of black serge smells 
of the sewing circle. She does not even think of covering 
up her wrinkles, of powdering them, she does not dye her 
pepper and salt hair. She does not sigh: 6 Ah! if you had 
seen me. . . / Only her hat performs a delicate mission, 
for she wears, old-fashioned, out of date, mounted on a 
light wire foundation, with a small crown and a very wide 
brim, unsteady, sometimes brightened up with a rose, a 
picture hat in black lace. . . ."* 

All the nostalgia and perception of her novels is in 
articles like this. She often grumbled about having to write 
them and she never wrote one line more than strictly 
necessary, but she wrote with care and love of things which 
many overserious women writers would have regarded as 
beneath their dignity. 

Also, she liked women. Colette may have spent her 
life in regretting the men who could not or would not love 
her, but at the same time she looked at women with 
pleasure. After the Claudine books many people were 
ready enough to interpret her character as perverted. This 
was an easier solution than understanding Colette s capacity 
for enjoyment, for women writers are apparently not ex 
pected to enjoy anything except literature. She liked 
women to look like women, and was seriously upset by 
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the tendency of the 1920 s to abolish curves. "Short, flat, 
geometric and quadrilateral, women s clothes are based 
on shapes which derive from the parallelogram, and 1925 
will not greet the return of the fashion for smooth curves, 
the arrogant bosom and the luscious hip." She saw grave 
dangers on the horizon. "An adventurous couturier is 
bringing to France half a dozen American mannequins, 
who will not make things at all easy for you French 
women. . . This squadron of archangels, in its chaste flight, 
unhindered by any flesh, will draw fashion towards a line 
always more and more slender, towards clothes still more 
simplified in their lines, cut out at one stroke in magnificent 

material. . . ."* 

rf 

Now that most of the leading models in Paris are 
American girls, now that the cult of the slim line has 
remained unchanged for thirty years, Colette s prophecies 
appear remarkably clear-sighted. Frenchmen do not like 
women to be too thin, like a fil d haricot, even if they 
agree to pass the mannequins for the sake of commerce. 
Colette knew very well that Frenchwomen are not naturally 
as flat as breadboards, to use a favorite French expression, 
and it shocked her to think that they might try to be some 
thing which did not suit them. Her taste was sophisticated 
in its way, but she never liked anything unnatural; she 
seems to have known instinctively what discoveries of 
fashion would remain, or, at least, be accepted as reason 
able, and which ones would be described as hideous within 
a few years. She always objected strongly to the wearing 
of hats without brims, because she could not understand 

* Quatre Saisons. 
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how the female face could look better without a frame 
round it. Skirts worn above the knee seemed as unnatural 
as drinking red wine with fish. It simply was not right. 

She saw the world of fashion and beauty from the 
highest vantage point. The coiffure she described in La 
Femme Cachee was obviously inspired by the creations of 
Antoine, who as a young man was conquering Paris. 
Colette saw sketches of his styles in Vogue, for which she 
wrote a monthly chronique during the whole of 1924. She 
wrote about the simplest possible things Christmas pres 
ents, family visits on New Year s Day, the first flowers in 
spring, holidays, all the ordinary changes of season, but 
most of her essays can be reread now and give as much 
pleasure as they did thirty years ago. They read as though 
they were written without effort, but it is the invisible effort 
behind them which has kept them alive* 

In 1927 her photograph appeared in Vogue along 
with that of Paul Poiret, the couturier, with whom she had 
acted in La Vagabonde. The play stayed on for a fortnight, 
and according to Vogue, Paris gave the two performers 
"a warm welcome." 

The portrait photograph shows a short haired Colette 
with a thin, hard, painted mouth, a low-necked dress and 
the long string of beads which was essential to any toilette 
at the time. She was no longer slender her face and figure 
had broadened, accentuating her shortness. It was during 
the war that she changed most. When she was nearly forty 
she had looked young enough to act Claudine for a short 
theatre season, wearing a schoolgirl s uniform and doing 
acrobatics on parallel bars; at fifty she was all at once 
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Lea, and even then she had been criticized for not looking 
beautiful and elegant enough. But she refused almost 
violently to grow old. She knew the vital secret of keeping 
young, which is to keep the mind active, and even if she 
had not known it, she would have had to go on working 
hard because she had to earn money. 

It was not exactly question de bifteck now, but once 
the money from one book was spent, there was nothing for 
it but to write another one. 

The more her successes were talked of, the more she 
was written about and interviewed. Early in 1926 she gave 
an interview to Frederic Lefevre for Les Nouvelles Litte- 
raires. He was writing a series on the lines of 6 an hour 
with a well-known writer, and probably did not realize at 
the time how famous and how much quoted this interview 
was to be. Colette decided that it was now time to take off 
the gloves. Her second marriage was just over and seemed 
already to be an interlude in the past. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, and because she was more on her own, she found 
herself thinking even further back still, to the days in the 
rue Jacob, her first marriage, and her first books. 

After all, if there had been no Claudine, there would 
have been no Cheri. In any case, it was too late to speculate 
now. Colette was a writer, and a well-known one, whether 
she liked it or not. It was exactly twenty-six years since 
one of Willy s secretaries had managed to save most of 
the manuscript of Claudine a VEcole from being thrown 
away by the printer. When Frederic Lefevre came to see 
her at her home, she asked Pauline, the housekeeper who 
has been with her ever since, to bring out these notebooks. 
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"I have still got twenty-six exercise books." She had 
bought exercise books, like the ones she had used at school, 
when she first wrote Claudine a I Ecole, for she had a feel 
ing that she could not write in anything else. 

She showed the manuscripts, with pride, to her inter 
viewer. 

" And now look, this sloping, very fine handwriting, 
which streaks across some of the pages, these are the 
tangible signs of Monsieur Willy s collaboration. . . . 

"And I could see commentaries: Not clear. Explain/ 
Amphibiology/ Who?* Develop this passage. Make this 
clear.* 

"Colette hardly relished my astonishment and began 
again: 

" Oh! he was not always easy, Monsieur Willy, but 
still, this very severe criticism probably did me a lot of 
good/ " 

This was perhaps the least she could say. 

" Look, here is a manuscript of Minne and Les Egare- 
merits de Minne, which later became L* Ingenue Libertine. 9 

" Goodness! the collaboration of Monsieur Willy was 
becoming rarer and rarer. . . / 

" I can find only three words of his in the whole 
manuscript. 9 

" I am giving them to you indiscreetly with the feel 
ing that I am fixing a point in history. 

" These three words are on the last page! 

" I assure you on my honor that L Ingenue Libertine 
was not by Colette alone. 

"This was severely ironic. 
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"Colette had written In answer to the last reply: 

" Perhaps ... I have forgotten. After this last word 
Monsieur Willy added Mon cheri y 6 my darling. 9 

"Which means you can read in the edition that you 
have in front of you: 

" Terhaps ... I have forgotten, my darling/ Then 
the fine sloping writing got a bit bigger in a movement of 
happy release and wrote another word: End/ 

"And finally, with the pride of a satisfied master, the 
fine handwriting moves upwards and we can read : C I adore 
Colette/ 

"This generous tribute is underlined/ 

Was Colette hard on her master? Did Willy deserve 
more thanks? 

He does seem to have been genuinely amazed by the 
talent that he found in Colette. He was all the more proud 
of it because he was convinced that without his help the 
talent would never have been developed, and he may have 
been quite right. It was sad that he could not have been 
her teacher without causing all the unpleasantness which 
turned into a lifelong disillusionment for Colette. 

On reading this interview, Willy, of course, was not 
exactly pleased. He was now elderly, and more or less 
forgotten, although he had continued to publish novels all 
his life. He had not married again; his experiences with 
Colette had made him realize that marriage was too diffi 
cult a collaboration/ He wrote to Les Nouvelles Litte- 
raires, pointing out that Colette had given a somewhat 
different impression when she had been interviewed by 
another paper, Le Sourire, two months previously. 
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"In a light-hearted way the celebrated woman of let 
ters tells our colleague that there was no bitterness in our 
literary disputes. I quote: 

" You are, Colette, the last of the lyric poets, you are 
too much of a man/ 

" And you, Willy, you are too chichi, too muck of 
a woman. 

"Beneath these humorous replies there is some truth. 
I reproached my collaborator for a certain crudeness of 
form, while she claimed my leaning towards the tortuous. 
There was a violent discussion the day that she wrote of 
some sweets sold in a village grocery shop They taste 
like the belch of an apple/ Startled by the freedom of this 
remark, I arranged, not without difficulty, that she should 
replace it by a periphrasis, less naturalistic, something 
rather like They taste like the memory of a sour apple/ 

"There were other collaborations between Colette and 
Willy in addition to those mentioned in the interview with 
Les Nouvelles Litteraires* Forgive me if I cannot give you 
the exact dates. In any case I remember that Gil Bias 
published a series of Claudine au Concert, which Madame 
Colette and I wrote every week in concert/ as the ouvreuse 
would have said. 

"It was also under the name of Colette that certain 
humorous articles were published in La Fronde. They were 
at least thought to be humorous and were edited by the 
daughter of the too much forgotten J. Marni. These little 
articles were by me alone. . . /* 

Colette could not deny what Willy wrote after this 
interview. Having made up her mind to tell the story, she 
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merely shrugged her shoulders about the whole affair. 
Willy s star was in eclipse, hers was always in the ascen 
dant. She never intended to cause harm to people but she 
was particularly anxious that her own talent should not be 
underrated any longer. She could not afford it. She was 
alone again now and she felt that she had to make a new 
start yet again. The best way to do so was to settle any 
questions about the past which were still wrapped in mys 
tery. The collaboration with Willy was not in any case 
a complete mystery to everyone at this time. There had 
been too many leakages of information over several years 
for these revelations to have a bombshell effect, but they 
were startling all the same. 

There was something pathetic about Willy s self- 
defense, twenty years after his divorce. He had gone on 
writing, and in 1925 had published his Souvenirs Litte- 
raires et Autres, a collection of anecdotes and would-be 
amusing descriptions of himself and his friends. The book 
was badly written, but its silliness is almost moving. What 
went on in the mind of this strange being? Was he without 
creative power entirely or did he insist on hiding from 
himself? Colette is mentioned only en passant, as though 
she had not existed for him. She might perhaps have felt 
grateful, now that she was an established and successful 
woman of letters, that Willy had said no more, at least in 
public and on paper. 

The least she could do was to admit that his coaching 
and criticism had been useful to her, even if she had hated 
her training period. She did not like talking about Willy, 
and there has never been any means of making Colette 
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say things she did not want to say. She had, as the saying 
goes, given him the best years of her life. In order to 
make up for this, she tried to have her best years all over 
again for as long as she could, but it was never quite the 
same thing, almost, but not quite. . . . 

There was no chance of her stagnating either in Paris 
or in the country. She still had too much of the vagabond 
in her. Brittany, where she had gone so often during her 
second marriage and where she had written Le Ble en 
Herbe, was the past now. She wanted to create for herself 
immediately a new present and a new future. So she went 
to the other end of France, as far away as possible from 
Brittany, to Saint-Tropez on the Cote d Azur. She felt that 
she needed a climate that was controlled, self-contained, 
and she found it. "In this district," she wrote, "the wonder 
ful weather replaces everything and can take the place of 
emotional happiness as well as of conversation. . ." 

The phrase she used was le bonheur sentimental, and 
at the back of her mind were surely memories of twenty 
years ago, when she was writing La Retraite Sentimentale 
in Franche-Comte. The wheel had come full circle ; another 
marriage was over, another life must begin. It was easier 
now, in one way. She was older, she was a successful 
writer, she had her daughter, now in her teens, and she had 
learned that there was very little she could not do. She 
sat on the terrace of her house, La Treille Muscate, in the 
shade of the wistaria trees, and thought about the extra 
ordinary things that had happened to her. 

One thing pleased her: against all her expectations, 
she was able to exist without love in her life. She had 
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never believed it would be possible, and in one sense she 
had grudged its departure. "Love, which is a great com 
monplace of existence, is now withdrawing from mine." 
The moment that she felt love did not matter to her it was 
a "great commonplace" an easy way of disposing of the 
whole thing. In La Naissance du Jour, Colette wrote Henri 
de Jouvenel and all the men in the world out of her 
system or so she thought. It is the sort of book which the 
English at least are supposed to disapprove of, for it con 
tains nostalgic passages about the writer s private life 
which might be regarded as too private. It is not a question 
of intimate details which might belong to the world of 
Sunday newspapers, but of personal failure, which is 
described with complete frankness and with the feeling 
that it is, in its way, a sentimental success. In the first 
place, emotional unhappiness does not matter very much. 
"To suffer, yes, to suffer, I have known how to suffer. . . . 
But is suffering very serious? I have come to doubt it. 
Suffering is perhaps a childish business, an undisguised 
type of occupation by suffering, I mean through a man 
if one is a woman, or through a woman if one is a man. 
It is very painful. I agree that it is only bearable with 
difficulty. But I am afraid that this type of unhappiness 
deserves no consideration whatsoever." 

At least Colette could not be accused of self-pity. She 
has been tough with herself most of her life and has never 
been able to see why other people should not be the same. 
She also believed that by talking about her love affairs a 
woman concealed rather than confessed her real identity. 
This is a subtle point which is not easy to understand; but 



there are "the confused and considerable secrets which 
even the woman does not know very well." Colette showed 
with this book that she was capable of much greater pro 
fundity than anyone had yet given her credit for. She was 
also capable of laughing at herself, in a curious, sad and 
crude way. "I have no longer any wish to marry anyone," 
she wrote, "but I still dream that I am marrying a very 
big cat. Montherlant, I think, will be very glad to hear 
about it. . . ." 

At last Colette understood what Si do had meant when 
she said "you only die from the first man." The others do 
not really matter. 

Living in the warm south, having friends to stay, mak 
ing her own wine, talking to her neighbor Paul Geraldy, 
whose Toi et Moi was to become a best seller, and who was 
to become one of her collaborators, Colette felt that this 
was really a new existence, the break of day/ In her book 
she published some old letters from her mother and re 
membered some of her conversations, as though they had 
helped her to recover from the unhappiness into which 
she had drifted. "It s not so much divorce that I blame," 
Sido had said, "it s marriage. It seems to me that anything 
would be better than marriage only, it isn t done." It was 
not done so easily in 1910, when Sido had said this. But 
Sido, in the end, had a habit of always being right. "One 
belongs to one s village after all. But you, what will you 
do with so many husbands? You get into the habit and 
then you can t manage without them." 

At this stage, however, Colette was convinced she 
could. She wrote La Seconde, a study in polygamy, as it 
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has been called, published in 1929. Her heroines, like 
herself, did not think very highly of men. "They re timid, 
you know. . . . And then, the way they are, whenever there 
is what we call a scene, or a quarrel, they immediately see 
the chance of getting rid of us forever. . . ." 



Vlll 



Fame 



BY the time the 1930 s had arrived Colette at 
last found some recognition outside her own country. In 
France she had become a permanent institution, a writer 
who was always there and could be relied upon to produce 
a new book regularly, a new book which would please. 
But it was a very different matter outside France, because 
her personality and her talent were so inseparably con 
nected with her country. She made no conscious effort to 
please potential overseas readers; she thought it was 
enough to write about men and women. Like most French 
people, she had the most nebulous and conventional ideas 
of what other countries might be like, especially outside 
Europe. Within France there is so much variety and such 
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deeply engrained tradition that the French have remained 
an extraordinarily insular race. They cannot believe there 
is much to be learned outside; at the same time they accept 
with amusement and alacrity when they are asked to con 
tribute to cultural exports. It is good for personal and 
national prestige, for personal and national income. Colette 
responded in the same way as any other leading French 
writer; she became known in America, from where Louis 
Bromfield wrote an interesting account of how her talent 
struck people who had the misfortune not to be born 
French. He tried to explain how Americans, Britons and 
Germans liked their novels and novelists to be. 

"There is a little heaviness in their outlook and an 
inevitable suspicion about everything which is gay, amus 
ing, logical and clear. Unfortunately for most Germans, 
Britons and Americans, a novelist, before he can have any 
value, must be boring and rather dreary. Morality, and 
particularly sexual morality, should be treated seriously 
and books should be healthy. Outside France I know of no 
novelist who is capable of looking at life around him and 
writing about it in a clear detached way as though it was 
purely a spectacle, nobody who knows how to say without 
saying it Took. There is the human race. What an amus 
ing and sometimes heartbreaking sight/ That is what Col 
ette does with a perfect art and a humanity shorn of all 
sentimentality."* 

He described the state of the American novel, which 
has shown no vital change in the twenty years which have 
passed since he wrote. "With us a book tends naturally to 

* Quoted by Claude Chauviere in Colette. 
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be either moral, in the catholic or puritan sense, in an un 
pleasant way, or pagan in a revolting way as a reaction 
against puritanical influences. Books written to reform or 
scandalize are not good books and are rarely faithful to 
reality. Colette avoids both pitfalls because she is the most 
French of the French nation. She represents to a great 
extent the charm that France and Paris exercise over all 
civilized foreigners. . . ."* 

Louis Bromfield also made one important point which 
explains why Colette is at the moment more appreciated 
in the U.S.A. than she is in England. "It is significant, in 
my opinion, that she is known not only as a writer but as 
a personality. As an individual and French personality she 
exists, for thousands of readers who have never seen her, 
in Paris, London and New York, for the cachet of her 
charm and her personality can be found in everything she 
writes. . . ." In France and the U.S.A. writers are allowed 
and encouraged to be personalities, even though the type 
of appreciation given to them is different. England has 
always been suspicious of writers, artists and musicians. 
Such people commit the crime of expressing their feelings 
and as for Colette, she describes her own private life, her 
own innermost thoughts; she knows too well how not- very- 
nice people think; no, this would not do. 

However, by 1930, after she had been writing for 
thirty years, Colette was introduced to London through 
Cheri. She received a cold-shouldered editorial shrug from 
The Times Literary Supplement. The editor clearly did not 
agree with "the superlative language of wrappers," which 

* Quoted by Claude Chauviere in Colette. 
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described Colette as "undoubtedly the most famous of 
living women writers." 

The Literary Supplement does, however, deserve some 
credit for its description of the character of Cheri, which 
was, to say the least, unexpected. He was found to be "not 
as witty as Comus Bassington." It would have been hard 
to find anyone less like the unbearable Bassington on any 
score; but the comparison was piquant. 

*E,S., of The New Statesman, wondered how English 
readers had managed to exist without knowing anything of 
Colette. He praised Cheri but he was much more enthusi 
astic about Claudine. "Why not even a single book by 
Colette should ever have been translated into English 
before, I cannot imagine. Claudine a I Ecole, while start 
ling in parts, would surely suffer very little from such 
precautions as might be necessary to avoid the interest of 
the police: its sequels, Claudine a Paris and Claudine s en 
Va, would, I fear, prove to be impossible. But it seems a 
pity that English readers who are ignorant of French (or 
too lazy to read it) should have to remain unaware of the 
fascinating Claudine. Cheri is a less attractive book, but it 
is equally a work of genius. It is hard, dry and accurate. 
Everything is set out, nothing is shirked, and the atmos 
phere which arises at the end of the book from one s total 
impression is one of a pity that is cold and restrained 
because it is quite useless." 

But 6 E.S.* was too timid. Claudine s 9 en Va was trans 
lated soon afterwards as The Innocent Wife, and The Times 
Literary Supplement wrote about it as "very unedifying, 
very amusing, and a flawless picture of these worthless 
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people, who, created by a less skilful artist, would be un 
bearably tawdry." The same paper had praised "the wit 
and the taut, sharp, irrepressible vitality" of Claudine a 
FEcole, and wondered why England had had to wait thirty 
years for the translation. The answer to this probably was 
that in 1900 all those interested would have read it in 
French as a matter of course. By 1930 more people read, 
but owing to the spread of education, they only read 
English. This in itself caused other complications about 
Claudine. "Its mordant frankness, and certain peculiarities 
in its theme can, however, sufficiently explain the hesita 
tions of publishers in a generation more self-conscious 
morally and unadorned by Proust. Claudine is more active 
indeed and more impulsive than a Proustian character, 
but her analysis of her neighbors and herself is no less 
inquisitive and no less indignantly suspicious." 

After The New Statesman had been so anxious to do 
justice to Colette in 1930, the same paper wrote in the 
following year that "her reputation is far in advance of 
her deserts." If this was so, and it seems unlikely, the 
reviewer must have referred to a small circle of people 
who overrated any book by a French author and any author 
whose morality was or had been suspect. 

However, if Colette saw these reviews, which is un 
likely, she must have been alternately puzzled and amused. 
What must really have astonished her was the appreciation 
she received from an unexpected quarter the U.S.S.R. 

"We have our own reasons," wrote Professor P. S. 
Kogan, President of the Moscow Academy, "for adding our 
voice to the chorus of congratulations which literary Europe 
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addresses to Colette. In spite of the hard work which our 
education program demands, we have not only not for 
gotten spiritual values, but it is improbable that any other 
country appreciates more than us the subtle masters of the 
written work, among whom Colette enjoys a brilliant and 
well-deserved reputation. All the novels which she wrote 
in the past in collaboration with Willy were translated into 
Russian as soon as they were published in France. 

"The new Russia has the same interest in the work of 
this writer. La Fin de Cheri, one of her best books, was 
published here a few years ago, our public continues to 
appreciate its author as a great artist, a master of style 
and composition, a subtle understander of the human 
heart, who knows how to concentrate the reader s attention 
on the progress of the story practically without any plot or 
intrigue, entirely due to the way she depicts a complex 
play of feeling, and her profound understanding of the 
secret ways of interior life. 

"However, for us the work of Colette presents not only 
an objective value such as belongs to all true art. We are 
not unaware of the problems which the writer puts forward 
in her novels. The milieu of rich idle people, cabinets par- 
ticuliers, fashionable restaurants, secret apartments, the 
heroes of artificial passions and illusory interests, the world 
of investors, doubtful businessmen, fashionable ladies who 
administer charity, artists, kept women, and blase aristo 
crats who seek for escape in refined sensations, in drunken 
ness and in perverse passions the vivid pictures of the 
writer allow all the uselessness of this world to appear 
because they show plainly the emptiness of these people s 
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aspirations. If in the earlier works of Colette it was pos 
sible to see a sort of admiration for these characters whose 
exterior elegance is combined with interior emptiness, in 
her more recent books there is the proof that the artist 
remains at the frontier between the two worlds. Colette 
feels herself constrained within the limits of an idle soci 
ety, she is a woman of a more lofty spirit; among the 
colorful pictures of the life led by useless men it is easy 
to see that she is drawn towards interests and activity of a 
higher order. We find ourselves drawn to those among her 
characters who look for a destiny worthy of a human being: 
women who have realized the humiliating situation which 
bourgeois society has kept for them and who aspire to 
wards material independence, to an existence full of 
productive work, men who suffer and languish in the 
unbearable atmosphere of gossip, hypocrisy and adultery, 
and who abandon with disgust a milieu whose life has 
neither end nor sense of direction. 

"Colette is a writer whose art attracts through all that 
is dynamic in its continuous progression. There are not 
just descriptions, but the picture of the struggle between 
powers, the picture of contradictions which exist in the 
mind of a European intellectual of our day. It is the image 
of a crisis, of the interior drama which is lived by con 
temporary society. Colette is full of the presentiment of a 
new life to come. 

"Since we find ourselves on the threshold of a new 
world, which the crisis of conscience existing today in 
Europe cannot resolve except by renewing itself, Colette 
belongs to those whose eternal youth and freshness of 
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perception are a proof that they will remain forever among 
the intellectual and moral elite, which supports subtly any 
tendency towards progress and, when necessary, is ready 
to fight for a better ideal of humanity."* 

The Soviet view is not as prejudiced as might appear. 
La Fin de Cheri certainly revealed the deadend feeling of 
the post-war years although Colette was far too much of an 
artist ever to compose propaganda, at least consciously. 
She had seen a lot of unhappiness, which she described, 
without trying to explain the reasons for it. She knew that 
politicians would do nothing about it. It was not as simple 
as that. 

From Germany, Japan, Italy, Rumania, in fact, from 
all over the world, praise flowed in. Rumania had always 
admired French culture and regarded writers with deep, 
sincere respect. In 1931 an official banquet was given in 
her honor in Bucharest and she was greeted with magnifi 
cent speeches praising every aspect of her work. Horia 
Furtuna said that Colette had "engraved her name with a 
diamond on the window through which we look at the 
world." 

It was all very splendid and satisfying. Colette was 
received by the Queen Mother, Queen Marie, who talked 
to her for nearly an hour, and she gave a series of lectures, 
for which she was paid most handsomely. Her lectures 
needed no preparation, for she never talked about litera 
ture except as an incidental. She talked mainly about her 
music hall days, which she always remembered with 
pleasure, and about animals. She talked spontaneously 

* Quoted by Claude Chauviere in Colette. 
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always, and half the pleasure of the audience was in her 
accent, which she had kept from the days of Saint-Sauveur. 
She may have tried to lose it, she may barely have realized 
it existed, or she may have realized it only too well. After 
all, she had a good sense of the theatre, and she probably 
clung to her voice as an actress might cling to her eyebrows. 
In spite of her sudden literary glory in the early 
thirties, however, Colette appeared hardly preoccupied 
enough with consolidating her successes. She wanted to do 
something else, to carry out a plan which had been in her 
mind for at least ten years. In 1932, in the rue de Miro- 
mesnil, near the fashionable center of Paris, appeared 
suddenly an extraordinary shop front in white paint and 
shining nickel. Over it was written the imitation of the 
signature which had now become famous, the single word 
Colette. This was not a book shop, as some people might 
have expected, but a beauty institute. Various of her friends 
had advised her that this project was really not worth her 
while, but her only answer was the one they had heard so 
often in the past: "Why not?" 

The best description of her new venture was written, 
as always, by Colette herself. Other people may be more 
truthful or more critical in their accounts, or sometimes 
more objective, but nobody has ever been more entertain 
ing. In Vogue for September 1932, a gay, slightly defiant 
Colette, writing as though she had just drunk several glasses 
of Chambertin with dinner, justified her new escapade by 
pointing out that she had always done unexpected things 
and saw no reason to stop now* 

"The public has shown surprise in my view, too 
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much so that from being a novelist I have turned into a 
manufacturer of products which enhance, create and pre 
serve beauty. Not without a smile I look at my past, and 
I remember a time when people were surprised that from 
an idle and docile little wife I officially became a writer 
(I was only a writer in secret but for a good length of 
time). Barely had I justified my small fame as an author 
than I went on the boards/ as they used to say. Like this 
I became a mime and something of a dancer and something 
of an acrobat, and already I underwent severe criticism: 
Why, you who . . ., you whom . . ., you whose gift for 
writing is no longer in question, you " 

Above this article, which was triumphantly entitled 
Avatars, was a wispy drawing by Vertes showing a nude 
Colette, draped only in a scarf flung round her shoulders, 
sitting on a dressing room stool, looking amusedly at a 
performing poodle walking on its hind legs and carrying 
a minute umbrella. A smaller drawing at the bottom of the 
page showed a writing desk, a comfortable chair and a 
small dog seated beside it After a brief and dramatic 
description of her life up to date, Colette continued: 

"But now late in life I upset everything; now I manu 
facture and sell beauty products, now, at the age when 
others finish, I am presuming to begin. My case is serious. 
Friends criticize me, unknown people stop me in the street: 
Madame, is it true that you are opening, near the Place 
Beauveau, an Institute of which ... a shop that. . . . I 
receive letters, some signed, some anonymous, which ap 
prove of me or disapprove of me, or question me, or make 
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me realize the importance of a decision which I took with 
out realizing how serious it was . . . Isn t it wonderful? I 
confess I am moved. It is true then that a writer is attached 
by strong links to a public which he does not know? The 
little schoolteacher from a distant village assures me: 
Madam, you have not the right to . . .* but women of fifty 
beg me: Save me, make philtres, do miracles, save me, 
I ve got wrinkles. 9 A colleague, two colleagues, ten col 
leagues beg me to take up my pen again, and inform me 
that through one task only must I live or die. ... So I 
belong to them, all those, and others, and so many others, 
I have then given them the right, line by line, year by year, 
to intervene in my life? Some of them go as far as to deny 
that my new profession is a real profession. They accuse 
me of having hired out or sold my name because I have 
hidden from them a part of my activity and, above all, my 
inborn penchant for a seductive kind of chemistry, for 
research, experiments and massage, that I began, tenta 
tively, when I was a child, for healing magic whose origins 
were in the fields. . . . 

"How I love you, oh, my detractors, oh, my unknown 
advisors! Yet again I have to conquer you, I have to trust 
myself to you yet again. Since the first time I put a poultice 
on the wrist of a little friend (we were both five years old) 
I assure you that I have made some progress, and changed 
my methods, for I used Oh, horror and disgust! a living 
snail stuck on the cut and tied by the flat ribbons of a 
dandelion leaf . . . but at the same remote epoch I already 
knew how to melt the cerate off a playing card, without 
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burning the card, by using a candle flame. I learned how to 
make rose vinegar, which cures chilblains, almost as well 
as my mother." 

She mentioned other tempting secrets which were 
known to her. 

"A little later I learned the mysteries of quince-water, 
so kind to the skin, quince-water which is made don t tell 
anyone from quinces. For thirty years I have practiced 
the art of whisking cold cream as white as snow, smooth, 
resembling pure wax and rose water, and as for a certain 
pomade made from wool-grease, you won t make me say 
a word about it, nor about twenty other pieces of witchcraft 
either. . . . 

"Yes, once more I must show you what I can do. I 
have cheerfully decided to do so. I already find them 
beautiful, the women who are produced by my writer s 
hands, which are happy to touch the living, human sub 
stance whose colors they enliven and whose weakness they 
disguise. They are disinterested hands, and from now on 
they will be enlivened by a sort of maternal goodwill. . . . 
"And then, you wouldn t believe it, but women are 
naive. They have a childish ignorance about what suits 
their faces, a rather barbaric desire for color, and at the 
same time a timid fear of not being like everybody else. 
They adopt a standard lipstick, accept a regulation ochre 
color and attach themselves to cosmetics to make their 
eyelids greasy and shining, until they look as though they 
have eyes that perspire; they put on their rouge with a 
quick but uncertain hand, they put it too low, too near the 
nose, too far away from the eyes, or else in a hard circle. 
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. . . But I know so well what must be done with a woman s 
face, frightened, ageing, full of hope, I have looked at this 
wide landscape, the human visage, for so long that I travel 
through it without hesitation. How touching they are, and 
how proud they make me, the women whom I tend and 
improve, when they leave me impatiently to reach the light 
of the street, or the hard light of evening. . . . From the 
threshold of my laboratory I look at them and I stop myself 
from calling after them: c Go and please, go and love, go 
and do harm go and play. " 

And finally was a sketch of Colette in a smock, advis 
ing a patient,* and surrounded with chemical apparatus. 

In other words, the beauty institute should not have 
caused the least surprise to anyone it was the symbol 
drawing together all the elements of her life. She liked 
women, which meant she liked attractive women. As a 
Frenchwoman she detested standardization, particularly of 
women s dress and faces; as a practical countrywoman, 
she knew all the properties of plants and herbs, and was 
convinced that natural products were better for the skin 
than chemical compounds. Beautiful women always bring 
with them a hint of the theatre, and the theatre atmosphere 
was what Colette liked best of all, what she most regretted. 
Finally, she had done everything else she wanted to do, 
and there was no reason why she should not have her beauty 
institute. She was not impressed by romantic or over- 
serious notions about the duty of a writer. She wrote to 
earn money, and she could earn money other ways. It 
would be a good thing too, she thought, to use her hands 
,a bit more. This was not a new idea. She had already 
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talked about It very often. Ten years ago Andre Maginot, 
a friend of Henri de Jouvenel, had asked her if she in 
tended to do anything about putting her ideas into practice. 

"Already at that time, I was thinking of manufactur 
ing some perfumes and beauty products, I admit that 
my commercial ambitions received no encouragement at 
all 

"The first time that Andre Maginot came back, after 
his serious war-wound, walking with difficulty, to have 
lunch at my house in the boulevard Suchet, I installed him 
in the biggest armchair and slid a low stool under his 
injured leg. Then Maginot asked me suddenly if I still 
thought about my commerce de luxe. 

" Not often, I said truthfully. 

" You re wrong. This is the moment to think about it. 
I speak seriously. A strange period is about to start. People 
who start something new will only risk making a mistake. 
They will only have to start again. The important thing is 
to try. What is pleasant is to escape, through one form of 
activity to another, not to let yourself be stuck in a cor 
ner. ... If I were in your place, I would definitely go 
ahead. I can see so well how the thing must be started. 
Over the door of the shop I would write. . . . 

"He spread out his arms. His right hand touched a 
Moustier plate on the wall, which clinked; his left forearm 
stretched out of the drawing room through the French 
window and threw its shadow on the path: 

"*...! should write: 4 I am called Colette and I sell 
perfumes! . . . "* 

* Trait pour Trait. 
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This self-justification was in fact necessary, for the 
public had greeted her new venture with surprise and 
astonishment. One commentator wrote that if Madame 
Colette was forced to open a beauty salon, then surely it 
must be impossible for any writer nowadays to live on what 
he earns from his books. In the early thirties, of course, 
money was hard to come by for a great number of people. 
Le Temps praised Colette for having such a sound, prac 
tical idea, and for carrying out a project which had at 
tracted her for so long. 

Colette had always believed that a writer who does 
nothing else but write soon becomes an uninteresting and 
sterile person. She knew also that she had developed a 
considerable business instinct, and she longed to see 
whether it would work in any other realm outside books. 
She had been invited to get together a series of books for 
a publisher and had enjoyed the work, but she wanted a 
change from books all the same. In Paris there are always 
two things from which imaginative people can make a 
business success very quickly, fashion and beauty, which 
are obviously inseparable from each other. And Paris has 
only remained the center of both because it has always 
renewed its ideas frequently, never relying on classic in 
stitutions whose only claim to fame is that they have been 
doing business for a hundred years. 

And so Colette, on the threshold of sixty, with her 
mass of greying, curly hair, and her apparent capacity for 
never growing old, became what would now be called a 
beautician. There was plenty of strong competition from 
Elizabeth Arden, Helena Rubinstein, Dorothy Gray and 
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many others who had also realized the unlimited gullibility 
of women. Colette was more gallant in calling it naivete. 
She enjoyed herself immensely and specialized in making 
up actresses for first nights and galas. The beauty institute 
did not last long, mainly because in Paris they rarely do, 
and Colette found that the business side was really too 
much trouble. Also there were so many books and articles 
to write. . . . But at least she had done something she had 
always wanted to do. 

The articles which occupied her were her regular 
theatre reviews, which she wrote at various times for Le 
Matin, UEclair, Le Journal, Le Petit Parisien and La 
Revue de Paris. She went to first nights and dress rehearsals 
three or four times a week for several years in the thirties. 
Her appetite for theatre was so insatiable that she saw 
everything from Shakespeare and Moliere to Mistinguett 
and Mae West. 

Colette regarded herself as a very conscientious and 
indulgent critic. Someone who has spent six years on the 
music hall stage, with a few sporadic appearances in her 
own plays since, is not necessarily in a position to set up 
as a professional critic, but Colette at least knew something 
about the work of both a performer and a dramatist. The 
theatre exercised a strange power over her. Since 1901, 
when she first saw Polaire taking the part of Claudine, 
she had been fascinated by the stage, but throughout all 
her own theatrical career, from her tours with Georges 
Wague up to her acting in Cheri, she had never had what 
could be called an outstanding success. However hard she 
had tried to do two things at once, she was first and last an 
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author, and she could not get away from the fact. The stage 
was like a dream which never quite came true. When she 
realized finally that she was unlikely ever to act again, 
Colette was satisfied to be a critic. At least she could remain 
close to the dream. 

Her work as a theatre critic showed Colette to the 
newspaper readers as they knew her already. She wrote as 
a person seeing a play, and not as a critic weighing up the 
pros and cons of dramatists and actors. She did assess 
them carefully enough, but never in the cold-blooded man 
ner of most professional critics, who so easily lose the 
power of enjoyment. Everyone had expected the personal 
approach, and they were satisfied when they got it. Colette, 
of course, could be relied on to produce reminiscences at 
the slightest excuse, not for their own sake and not for the 
purpose of saying that things were not the same now as 
they were twenty, thirty years ago. Her memories had all 
the more value because they supplied an unobtrusive back 
ground. When she went to see Madame Sans-Gene it was 
natural for her to say "I saw Rejane act it. I saw Dussane 
act it, a marvel of desinvolture and knowing malice," as it 
was to give just as much serious attention to the new inter 
preter, Bretty. In the same way, when she saw Maurice 
Rostand s play, The Trial of Oscar Wilde, she thought that 
the actor playing Lord Alfred Douglas was too handsome. 
"Bosie" was "a little fair man, if I remember well.* 5 
Colette remembered too much, often, for the comfort of 
dramatists and actors. 

She was ideal in one way as a critic because she had 
seen so much talent develop over a long period, and she 
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was perpetually curious about what was to happen next. 
In this she was truly Parisian. She hated to think, even 
when she was over sixty, that things might remain com 
fortably still. They had never done so for her and she was 
convinced they never would. 

She liked to be sure all the same that French traditions 
would be preserved, for France would not exist otherwise. 
She had no time for the over-academic productions of the 
classics at the Comedie Frangaise, but she enjoyed any new 
production, particularly of Moliere, which gave life to a 
play whose interpreters had stifled it for three hundred 
years. When she saw Louis Jouvet s production of UEcole 
des Femmes at the Athenee in 1936, all her affection for 
everything traditionally French came to the surface: 

"Fresh, wise, clownish, bitter, amorous and hard; 
what a wonderful play, completely new, Louis Jouvet has 
put on at the Athenee. That a work such as UEcole des 
Femmes should be the object of such tender solicitude on 
the part of a young director, that a group of artists should 
celebrate Moliere in this way, and bring to him piety and 
fantasy together, obviously none of us on the evening of 
the dress rehearsal could see the play without emotion. 
During the entracte an audience which had grown young 
again rediscovered Moliere. What a delightful play. But 
the whole thing is enchanting! Had we forgotten to this 
extent that the Comedie Frangaise acted well and produced 
badly UEcole des Femmes? One thing is certain ; a success 
like that of Jouvet is a matter of love as much as a matter 
of enlightened taste and inventive effort. Such a pictorial 
realization has the accent of a profession of faith."* 

* La Jumelle Noire. 
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It is a great pity that the only play by Racine which 
Colette seems to have reviewed was Esther. His dramas of 
love and human weakness expressed a psychology not so 
very different from her own, but the religious tragedies 
were obviously alien to her. She remarks that just when 
Racine had warmed to all the passion in his theme, he 
made the choruses "pour out a syrup of words: the author 
had suddenly remembered that he was not there entirely 
for his own pleasure." 

For someone who has always claimed that she knew 
nothing about literature, Colette showed an astonishingly 
complete knowledge of classical texts. She always went 
directly to an author and never wasted time reading 
criticisms or analysis by others. If she liked a writer she 
read everything he wrote, and when she went to see The 
Marriage of Figaro she reread Beaumarchais* defense of 
the play and remembered what he had written in his 
memoirs. "It is curious to find that the bursts of applause, 
the murmurs of surprise, approval or simply feeling, you 
can find them, the same ones, underlined by Beaumarchais, 
marked as though by a fingernail that protests, by an im 
patient commentary, in the plea that the author wrote to 
defend his play and her characters. This says how far the 
work remains human and young, and it says also how little 
we change."* 

With the romantics Colette had, as one would expect, 
slightly less patience. When she saw Les Caprices de Mari 
anne at the Theatre Montparnasse she found her own mem 
ories of the rue de la Gaiete, dating back to 1908, much 
more amusing than the play. It was almost unkind of her 
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to steal the show by remembering how the district used to 
be full of *bad types,* how she always escaped trouble 
because she was never afraid. 

One fault if it can be called a fault which she 
shared with practically every critic in the world, was her 
tendency to have favorites. She was naturally faithful to 
her old friends, particularly Marguerite Moreno and Sacha 
Guitry, whom she had known all her life. She knew that 
she could rely on them and if ever Sacha Guitry did not 
corne up to scratch he would immediately be told about it. 
There were some favorites, however, whom she had not 
known all her life, and among them was Jean Cocteau, 
whom she admired immensely. The description of Cocteau 
as a playwright, which she wrote in 1934, was more than 
a piece of ephemeral journalism. It was a considered 
analysis and a defense which had almost a maternal ring 
to it: 

"Benefiting from a unique privilege, Jean Cocteau has 
kept what we have all lost: intimate phantasmagoria. He 
knows neither forbidden places, nor confused roads, nor 
hidden thresholds. The outline of fire, which, like a cloud 
promising thunderbolts, surrounded the familiar prodigies 
of youth, has not yet gone out from Jean Cocteau. He 
knows, calmly, that hell is a certain shade of violet, that 
passing from earthly life to death, is like leaning lightly 
on the melting quicksilver of an ineffable mirror; that if 
you want to fly, it is enough merely to stretch out your 
hands, lift your heels lightly and trust yourself to the 
air. . . . 

"Certainties of this sort often separate him from his 
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acute intelligence, which has the rapidity of magic, ready 
to disconcert readers and listeners; it places him again in 
the midst of a dream, in full motionless flight. I should 
perhaps have said quite simply that Cocteau is a poet. To 
award a crown to someone is not to explain them. Not that 
I am trying to explain Jean Cocteau, nor even should I 
wish to undertake such a thing! I am content with looking 
at him and envying him as though he had preserved the 
gills that the human being, still in an amphibious state, 
carries at his birth, and which die out as soon as the new 
born child has drunk its first mouthful of air. The daring 
of Jean Cocteau dates from before his life on earth. He 
does not invent, but he remembers. His facility for passing 
through walls, walking with his head upside down, going 
through a mirror-like surface of water as one breaks 
through a paper hoop, all this represents his regressions, 
the licenses of an amphibious or a flying man. 

"I am not surprised at it. I am only surprised that 
Cocteau, as a man of the theatre, has bitter and active 
detractors, whose principle objection is more or less: What 
is he going to invent next to surprise us? This is a very 
easy complaint. Where is this innovator going? To the 
past. . . ."* 

A great amount has been written about Cocteau, but 
nobody has given such a simple explanation of his talent. 

"The French theatre is not very concerned with the 
supernatural, and even less so with a mixture of the real 
and the unreal which the English theatre is so fond of. To 
quote only the two names of Shakespeare and Shaw, we 

* La JumeUe Noire. 
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know how they move from the real to the unreal by the 
footbridge of humor. It is impossible not to name them 
when writing about Cocteau. The only difference is that 
the English type of humor draws caricatures in conjec 
tures, where Cocteau prefers to juggle with reality and 
with truth, to capture them subtly instead of moving away 
from them. In his hands reality, seen cinematographically 
from the most varied angles, dissolves and reshapes its 
geometry, deforms itself and delights us."* 

The friendship and understanding between Colette 
and Cocteau has always seemed paradoxical, but whatever 
one s opinion of Cocteau, Colette s attitude shows that she 
felt, if she did not always understand, the essence of his 
artistic personality. 

The 1930 s were a period of intellectual epanouisse- 
ment for Colette. Her theatre-going brought her more into 
contact with writers of other countries than any of her 
work had ever done before. Whether she liked it or not, 
she had to write about Shakespeare, Ibsen, Priestley, Lorca, 
Noel Coward, Lillian Hellman and many others. On the 
whole she did like it. About Shakespeare who became 
very fashionable in Paris at this time she had her own 
measured view, but at the same time she managed, dis 
creetly, to give the French public some facts about him, 
for the French, unlike the Germans and Russians, are 
practically incapable of understanding him. 

". . . The As You Like If\ at the Atelier is a delightful 
spectacle. I insist on this word spectacle,* because the 
pleasure for the eyes is so great and also because I am not 



* La Jumelle Noire. 

t Adapted by Jules Delacre, the play was called Rostdinde. 
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very pleased with the play. This is not the first time that I 
confess to taking only a very slight interest in a large part 
of Shakespeare s work. Nobody can resist, and I myself no 
more than any others, the power of Shakespeare. It brings 
together luminous and severe replies, gathers itself like a 
muscular body, changes what the reader or the listener had 
imagined beforehand and moves victoriously through the 
veil of translations. 

"But the other Shakespeare, the pastoral writer, the 
composer of conceits, the punster, I find him wearisome. 
There is a certain flowery grace which leaves me cold. In 
entertainments like As You Like It, in the midst of an 
intrigue which has no resemblance to reality, there are all 
together circus clownings, philosophical quips, trade union 
jokes, a faded preciousness, games, music and dance. But 
we should not be too surprised: Shakespeare was working 
without knowing that he w r ould be Shakespeare and the 
object of a national cult. He did not think about posterity. 
Often pushed by the greatest haste, he composed spectacles 
which had to please a drunken, rather stupid public, and 
another childish public who liked fairies. Plays like As 
You Like It, A Midsummer Night 9 s Dream, The Tempest, 
and many others were operettas, the Noel Cowardisms of 
the age "* 

She goes on to say that nothing will make As You Like 
It into a good or amusing play, and says, quite rightly, 
that nowadays playwright and audience do not man 
age to share the joke as they did when the play was 
written. 

How much happier she was watching music hall 
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artists! She knew what the music hall meant and she was 
always proud of the six years she had spent as Colette 
Willy, the mime and dancer. She was proud of the superi 
ority she felt over other critics who had not had the same 
bad and good luck as herself. "Maurice Chevalier . . . 
abandons himself confidently to the penetrating light, to 
the shameless curiosity, to the smoke of a thousand cigar 
ettes, to the dry and rarefied air. From time to time he 
wipes drops of sweat off his forehead. . . . 

" Is it as hot as that? asked one naive lady. 

" No, madam. But you do not know how hard it is to 
bear your curiosity, my curiosity, the attention of a whole 
theatre, the duty of warming up and maintaining the psy 
chological temperature and the optimism of two thousand 
spectators. . . . You do not realize and who would fail to 
be mistaken? that Chevalier works. . . . " 

Although Colette liked artists and dramatists she had 
known for a long time, she was just as interested in younger 
people whose reputation was not yet finally established. 
When Jean-Louis Barrault began to act she could see that 
he would develop into a very considerable artist. She gave 
some helpful advice to Pierre Brasseur about his voice 
and knew that the name of Mickey Rooney would be heard 
again. 

She loved Mae West. At last, she hoped, a reaction 
against these terrible thin women who looked as though 
they could neither enjoy nor be enjoyed. She was alarmed 
to find in 1938 that Mae West seemed to be in a decline. 
She had seen and admired all her films, "only, since then, 
vital mistake, she has gone thinner. I have in front of me 
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some stills from her film Lady Lou. During the short and 
subdued fight between the two women, it needed only a 
moment before two white and powerful breasts, strongly 
attached to her torso, sprang out, naked, from Mae West s 
corsage. I see in her the short neck and the rounded cheeks 
of certain blond young butchers. Her arms are athletic, 
the material of her clinging dress creases, comes up fleshy 
thighs to a genuine behind . . .** 

This was the same Colette who had deplored, ten years 
earlier, the passing of the shapely French figure. Few 
theatre critics have had such sensuous appreciation of stage 
personalities. Colette said somewhere that her naivete and 
her reason told her that nudity on the stage could not have 
an erotic appeal only; yet she herself was conscious of an 
extraordinary thrill at the sight in a revue of nude dancing 
girls with long hair. She suddenly regretted her own long 
hair which had been cut off thirty years ago. 

She was, all the same, capable of much less material 
istic appreciation; it is particularly interesting to read 
what she wrote about the ballet, for France as a whole has 
never know the same hysteria which developed in England 
since the mid thirties and which lasted until very recently. 
Colette saw the Ballets Jooss in 1936. 

"When the human spirit is possessed with misanthropy 
and turns away from man, provisionally detesting the 
sound of words, singing and laughter, it can still bear, in 
fact, it seeks out, the spectacle of dancing. I imagine that 
we all go through these crises fatigue, intolerance, sad 
ness during which time nothing appears to be empty 
enough. At these times it is not the theatre or the screen 
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which can reconcile us with our own species. Only dancing, 
with its wings, its paradoxes and its conventions, its mim 
icry without depth, can give us any pleasure; I am not 
surprised any more that when I come tired and lifeless to 
an evening of ballet or even to one of these colorful music 
hall celebrations, w r here words play a part as modest as it 
is unintelligible, I leave feeling better, and sociable."* 

This may be something of an explanation unrealized 
even by Colette as to w r hy she went on to the stage in 1906 
and played in mime dramas, where words did not exist. 

The debuts of Jean Anouilh interested her very much. 
After a long review of La Sauvage she concluded that 
in spite of too many monologues and occasional poor 
imagery, Anouilh was likely to go further than most of his 
contemporaries "the charm of a new intellectual manner, 
that is what will sweep away and erase what in passing we 
thought we could name weaknesses/ * 

In the midst of this whirl of theatregoing there occur 
red a theatrical event. In 1935 Colette was invited to 
become a member of the Academic Royale Beige de 
Langue et de Litterature Franqaises. She was to replace 
the Comtesse de Noailles, her friend, who had recently 
died. The Belgian Academy had only been in existence 
since 1920, whereas the French Academy, to which no 
woman has yet been admitted, had been the center of 
literary officialdom in Paris ever since it was recognized 
by Richelieu in 1635. Colette was vastly entertained. That 
people should buy her books in thousands was odd enough, 
but that she should even receive literary honors of this 
type. What would Monsieur Willy have said? 

* La Jumelle Noire. 
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It was on the 4th April, 1936, after several postpone 
ments, that she went to Brussels for her official reception 
into the Academy. She had, of course, to make the usual 
speech, the Discours de Reception, without which nobody 
was admitted. "Whatever could she say?" everyone won 
dered, academicians, critics and journalists. 

"I do not bring here, gentlemen, any pretense of 
modesty. Perhaps I do not bring any modesty at all. 
Humility has its source in the conscience of an indignity, 
sometimes also in the astonished conscience of sanctity. 
Where would I have found in my career anything except 
astonishment? I became a writer without noticing it and 
without anyone realizing it. I came out of an anonymous 
shadow, the author of several books, among which some 
were signed by me, and I was still surprised that anyone 
called me a writer, that a publisher and a public should 
treat me as a writer, and I attributed these coincidences, 
which were continually renewed, to a fortunate chance, a 
chance which from step to step, from chance to miracle, 
has brought me as far as this. Do not pity me if you find 
me still surprised at the age of sixty. Being surprised is 
one of the surest methods of not getting old too quickly." 

The small woman in her plain suit, flowered scarf, 
and sandals, standing in front of the microphone, peered 
at her speech. She half turned toward Valere Gille, who 
had welcomed her. 

"You have heard this poet turn me into a poet and he 
has covered me with flowers. If only you could see me as 
he painted me. He has not intoxicated me to the point of 
taking from me the only virtue on which I pride myself: 
that I have scruples. 
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"More circumspect each day before my work and 
more uncertain as to whether I should continue it, I am 
only reassured by my fear itself. The writer who loses 
doubt about himself, who, as he grows older, trusts a sud 
den euphoria and self-satisfaction, let him stop writing: 
the time has come for him to put down his pen." 

After this declaration she was able to introduce in a 
most natural way some compliments for Belgium: 

"What he (Valere Gille) was not able to know was 
the affectionate nostalgia remaining about an adolescence 
passed between Ghent and Brussels with her whom I call 
by the same name as her brothers called her, my very dear 
Sido. Neither Puisaye, where she was married twice, nor 
Paris, for which she had never enough time, eyes and ears, 
nothing took the place, in my mother s heart, of the beau 
tiful Belgian towns, the warmth of their well controlled 
and easy life, so greedy for, and so in love with, the things 
of the mind. The sound of words uttered into my childish 
ears by the mouth of Sido has never faded away. When I 
was six the children in my village sighed TarisP but I 
hoped for Brussels, and I was proud of not pronouncing 
the word *Bruqcelles,* in the French way." 

This was all very clever. Her words echoed La Maison 
de Claudine and Sido, some of her finest writing. What a 
fortunate accident that she was able to introduce without 
the slightest artificiality these references to Sido, who had 
been brought up in Belgium. 

When Colette finally spoke of the Comtesse de 
Noailles, an essential part of the speech every new mem- 
bar of the Academy must praise the member whom he 
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replaces she again showed the wonderful common sense 
which amounted to brilliance. She refused consistently to 
be literary. She had, no doubt, read the Comtesse de 
Noailles* work, but, with the best will in the world, it can 
not have been much to her taste it was poetic poetry. 
However, Colette knew and loved the poet as a friend. It 
had always been her strength to describe women, and so on 
this occasion she proceeded to describe Anna de Noailles* 
Colette believed that she must have been a great poet 
because she looked like one; "for we never escape our 
appearance, and we do not betray it except at the price of 
a thousand sorrows. . . ." 

"The first time that I saw her was at a dinner given 
by Count Robert de Montesquiou at the Pavilion des Muses. 
She had been married only a little time and wore the 
clothes that can be seen in her portrait by Antonio de la 
Gondara, a very pale colored dress, silver-blue in tone, 
with a high waist, a narrow band of ribbon holding back 
her hair, which curled onto her forehead. . . . 

"At this period, when her beauty was like that of an 
adolescent girl, people were already attracted by her. She 
received their homage with the majesty and seriousness of 
children and seemed neither very happy about it, nor in 
toxicated, for nothing human cures the melancholy of those 
who are chosen/* 

Colette described how the Comtesse de Noailles at 
various stages of her life, how she looked, what she thought 
about and what they did together. The one thing that she 
refused consistently to mention was her poetry. 

She spoke of her death: "I refused the spectacle of 
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her final and unspeaking beauty. I do not bring my homage 
to someone dead but to someone living, to the fragile 
woman whom I have lost without seeing her die. But have 
I lost her? Since she withdrew from us I have found her 
again a hundred times. Her unforgettable voice made of 
bronze and silver, which distributed to people both present 
and absent an equitable tribute of flowers, arrows, crowns, 
sentences without appeal, I hear it when I wish. She asks 
me, as in the past, Do you not then like fame? But yes, 
I like fame. I like the fame of Anna de Noailles. May I 
today, in the country that she loved, before her peers and 
her friends, before my conscience as a writer and my 
friendship, both of them equally jealous may I today 
have served it well." 

As the applause broke out, Colette may have thought 
that this was the end of another epoch in her life. After a 
stormy second act, with many changes of scene, the curtain 
had come down again. There is no doubt that whatever she 
might have said about being surprised at finding herself 
a writer, at finding herself a respectable member of the 
Academy, and everything else, she was still very pleased 
about it. She probably felt, secretly, that perhaps she did 
deserve this consummation of her talent. She had been 
writing for thirty-five years, and it was odd, she thought 
with some irony, how long it had taken official literary 
bodies to believe that she was a serious professional per 
son; perhaps there had been a lot against her, although she 
herself could hardly understand why. It was not her fault 
if people liked her books but disapproved of her attitudes. 



IX 



Retirement 



IN spite of the beauty institute venture, the 
1930 s for Colette were a time of settling down. Her work 
as a theatre critic was a more regular and concentrated 
focus for her thought than she had ever had before, and it 
had meant that she could not do too many other things at 
the same time. Before she began this work, however, she 
had published her extraordinary book Ces Plaisirs,* the 
semi-philosophical meditation about different aspects of 
love, which is one of the most interesting and important 
things she has ever written. In the same year, 1932, there 
appeared also a volume of brilliant essays, Prisons et 

* Re-titled Le Par et Flmpur in 1941. 
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Paradis, which included descriptions of Colette s house 
near Saint-Tropez, La Treille Muscate, and notes on her 
travels in North Africa. 

&lt;Jln 1933 came La Chatte, the story at least on the 
surface of a young wife who is jealous of her husband s 
cat, and in 1934 Duo, again a story of jealousy. Neither 
were long books, and everything possible had been cut out 
of them; the depouillement, the simplicity of which Gide 
had spoken ten years earlier was carried to its farthest 
limits. Colette was writing as though she were a long way 
away from the people and scenes she described. None of 
the female characters had any resemblance to herself or, 
if they had, she still looked at them with a dispassionate 
eye. 

Up to her election to the Belgian Academy, Colette 
had published twenty-four books, including the collabora 
tions with Willy. Considering that she was not a young 
prodigy and Claudine a VEcole was not published until she 
was twenty-seven, she had already produced a remarkable 
output. There had been a gap between 1913 and 1919, 
when she published nothing except newspaper articles, but 
ever since then, if any year was missed, two books came 
out the following year to make up for it. Her reception into 
the Academy made some people wonder if she would now 
relax a little into her grandeur and write less. But Colette 
did not belong to that essentially ordinary class of writers 
who work hard for a long time in order to send their 
children to good schools and then retire on a self -earned 
pension. She did not have theories about enjoying herself 
between patches of work, because she could never have 
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imagined life without both work and pleasure the whole 
time. She once said that holidays for her meant simply 
working in a different place, and in the same way the fact 
that she was now accepted as a writer meant that she 
would continue to write as though nothing had happened* 

The first book to be published after her academic 
honors was, ironically and suitably enough, the story of 
her training as a writer, Mes Apprentissages, with its in 
triguing sub-title What Claudine Did Not Say. It might 
have been called Life With Willy, for it described with 
almost harrowing detail the disappointments and frustra 
tions of her first marriage. The collaboration which has 
ever since been mentioned between provocative inverted 
commas in every edition of Colette s work, was finally 
exposed; all its immorality and expediency was described 
without a trace of self-pity and with an assessment of 
Willy s character which was fair in a chilly, almost mas 
culine way. Considering that some years earlier Colette 
had refused to talk of Willy and had barely been able to 
hear his name mentioned without showing her anger, she 
had mastered her feelings very well. With the passage of 
time, Willy had developed for Colette almost into a char 
acter from fiction. In the pages of Mes Apprentissages he 
is as alive as Sido, more alive than in the hundreds of 
portraits and sketches of him that survive, because in his 
wife s book he moves and talks. 

He had died, at the age of seventy-two, in 1931, for 
gotten and poor. "Don t let me die like a pauper!" he had 
written despairingly to one of his friends. It is impossible 
not to feel sympathy for Willy, He had probably never 
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been really happy, and most of his life had been lived at 
second hand through literature. He had probably lived in 
a dream world of fantastic success with women and com 
pensated for it by developing a neurosis about money. 
After his divorce he did not marry again, but whether he 
would like it or not, his wife gave him immortality. The 
book was well received on the whole and no one suggested, 
as they would certainly have done in England, that it was 
shaming to tell such things about oneself, however fas 
cinating they were to other people when told in moments 
of confidence. 

This post-mortem on her first marriage was conducted 
by Colette at an important moment the occasion of her 
third marriage. In La Naissance du Jour she had renounced 
love with a finality which was obviously too vital, and 
Ces Plaisirs showed no signs of all passion spent. 9 She had 
first known Maurice Goudeket in 1925. They had met 
through mutual friends and he had come to her parties in 
Passy. He wrote plays, two of which have been performed, 
articles and also historical studies. He was many years 
younger than Colette and for some time acted as her chief 
secretary. He had admired her with a passionate and sin 
cere devotion, which she valued to the full. Never before 
had she known such disinterested and steady affection, 
and she felt that at last she could rely on somebody to 
understand her and give her help when she needed it. 
Maurice Goudeket had an excellent literary background 
and a sure, detailed knowledge of French literature. They 
had many tastes in common, including the theatre and 
cinema, and they found they had that mysterious faculty 
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of getting on well together which is lacking in so many 
so-called romantic marriages. They were married in 1935, 
and ever since Colette has always referred to her husband 
in the most charming and expressive way as mon meilleur 
ami, *my best friend. \/ 

It was he who had reconciled Colette with the south of 
France, which she had not seen for a long time; it was he 
who had exerted a quiet but valuable influence on her 
literary work ever since she had written La Fin de CherL 
In 1952 she told a French literary paper that her husband 
was "much more literary" than she had ever been and that 
he was by no means an indulgent critic. She has always 
said that she disliked the people whom she dominated, 
because obviously they could give her nothing. Maurice 
Goudeket, a man of great charm, who carries out his diffi 
cult role with perfect sureness and ease, may sometimes 
appear to be dominated by his wife, but in actual fact his 
own personality, in its different way, is just as strong. 
Whereas Colette is guided by her perception and instinct, 
Maurice Goudeket works through a shrewd intelligence. 
The apparently unsolvable husband problem was finally 
solved, and Colette has certainly been happier during the 
last twenty years than she ever was before. 

1 In 1935, the year that they were married, Colette and 
Maurice Goudeket went to New York together on the 
maiden voyage of the Normandie. Colette enjoyed the ex 
citement and splendor of it all. Like all the other writers 
and journalists who made the trip, she wrote glowing 
accounts of it. She got up at half past five so that she could 
have the whole ship to herself. "Nobody in the blue swim- 
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ming pool and nobody at the bar. To phantom athletes the 
gymnasium offers Its riding saddle, its fixed bicycle, its 
camel-like equipment, the rowing machine, everything that 
runs, swings or leaps, does not move one inch, and deceives 
the silence of trained muscles. With all its lights burning, 
the Normandie gives a fete to invisible people."* But 
what other passengers who traveled with her on the 
Normandie remembered most was the truculent woman 
in sandals who stumped about saying, "where the hell are 
the damn lavatories in this place?" She used the homely 
word "les faire-pipi." 

After all the glamor of the voyage came the novelty 
of New York. "I suppose you want to know the color of 
my underwear" Colette said to reporters on her arrival; 
but she did not tell them. Colette and Maurice Goudeket 
decided that as they could only be in New York a few days, 
the only thing to do was to resign themselves to be obvious 
tourists and enjoy everything they were expected to admire. 
They were both well-traveled, but only in Europe and 
North Africa. Colette had seen the midnight sun and the 
Sahara, but never a town where she could not make herself 
understood. She saw Broadway and went up the Empire 
State Building; she liked skyscrapers, and remarked that 
one gets used to beauty quickly, to ugliness slowly. "But 
what is more natural to mankind than to try and conquer 
the sky?" she wrote in her Notes de Voyage. "At all times 
they have climbed mountains, built towers, envied wings. 
Their impulse manifests itself here with a daring so con- 

* Mes Cahiers. 
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sidered and so obstinate that it imposes a style and gives 
rise to an art." 

Chauvinistic though the French are, most of them 
accept New York; its architecture is new, courageous and 
direct. New, but to Colette at least, related to the past 
"when the skyscrapers, seen from the Normandie through 
the warm mist, are only vague summits, the taller for 
being undecided, they seem to make a kind of thicket of 
churches, a Gothic bouquet, making you think of that 
catholic art which shot towards the sky the pointed spire 
and the steeple, which draws itself up as though in aspira 
tion." Colette thought also of the mysterious town drawn 
by Gustave Dore and Victor Hugo; she decided too that 
she would like to live in a penthouse. 

She went to Harlem, because in Paris she had enjoyed 
watching negro performers, or music hall artists such as 
Josephine Baker, and she wanted to find out what the 
quarter she had heard so much about was really like. 

But Maurice Goudeket remembers one thing about 
New York which had nothing to do with skyscrapers or 
jazz, but in its own way it was just as colorful. Colette, 
seeing a black cat watching her from a window ledge, 
stopped and looked at it. 

"At last!" she said. "Look. Someone who speaks 
French!" 

Very soon they were back in France, and back in the 
heart of Paris, where Colette has lived ever since. In the 
early thirties she had lived for a short time at Claridges in 
the Champs-Elysees in the hope of being undisturbed, it 
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seems, and of having many things organized for her. But 
she was much happier when the chance came of a flat in 
the Palais-Royal, the ten acre palace and garden built for 
the Cardinal de Richelieu in 1628, and serving later as a 
residence for the Dukes of Orleans. Its long arcades had 
been a favorite rendezvous for gamblers and duellers just 
before the revolution. The Council of State has its offices 
there now. The Palais-Royal is full of history; the Comedie 
Frangaise is housed in one wing, the Bibliotheque Nationale 
on one side of it, the Banque de France on the other. It is 
magnificent and remote, a few yards from the busiest 
streets of Paris, yet in atmosphere a possession of the past. 
It has been saved from commerce, noise and fashionable- 
ness because it is impossible to go through it in a car; 
therefore the only people who go there are children with 
their mothers or nurses, and the few tourists who do not 
mind walking. 

The Palais-Royal has an old fashioned chic and a 
provincial air which cannot be matched anywhere in Paris. 
Neither the Albany, Shepherd s Market nor Hampton Court 
in London can be compared to it. Colette had lived there 
for a short time previously but in a flat which did not get 
enough sun. When she settled down in number nine, rue de 
Beaujolais, with its windows looking over the whole Palais- 
Royal gardens, she felt that she had at last found her real 
home, after moving fourteen times and having various 
countryhouses for the summer. The center of a big town is 
often barely different from a village, and the Palais-Royal 
is no exception. Living there also encouraged Colette to go 
more often to the Comedie Frangaise, which was only a 
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few minutes away. "Now that I have been living for some 
time in the Palais-Royal square/* she wrote in one of her 
theatre reviews, "it is as though I were living in the prov 
inces under the shadow of the parish church! I go into the 
temple en passant." 

She did not publish a great deal during the few years 
immediately following her third marriage. The theatre 
occupied a great deal of her time, she had a pleasant social 
life, she began also to suffer from the arthritis which now 
keeps her confined to her room. The people in her village, 
Saint-Sauveur, say that rheumatic complaints are very 
usual in the Puisaye district, which is inclined to be damp. 
A car accident brought on the complaint, which has grad 
ually immobilized her, until now she cannot walk at all. 
At first she tried to take as little notice as she could of the 
rheumatic pains that attacked her, because she could not 
bear to give up her active life, and in any case her pub 
lishers wanted more books. When you have published 
twenty-five books, writing has become a habit you cannot 
really stop, unless you find absolutely nothing to say at all. 

However hard Colette tried to look at her writing 
merely as a way of making money by filling up a minimum 
number of pages, her conscience always got the better of 
her. She wrote with more care and more attention to style 
than ever before. 

During this decade, just before the last war, there was 
a curious state of affairs in French literature. Three dif 
ferent generations were writing at the same time and, 
although they mingled well, each group was a separate 
entity in itself. The first generation of the twentieth century 
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included Paul Valery, Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes, 
Remain Rolland, and Andre Gide, who had all been writing 
for about thirty years and towered over everyone else, 
Frangois Mauriac and Georges Bernanos led amongst 
Catholic writers. Roger Martin du Card won the Nobel 
Prize in 1937, and there were many more novelists, all 
equally fine. 

The second generation had included many writers 
whose career was cut short abruptly by the war Alain 
Fournier, for instance, and Guillaume Apollinaire, who, 
although he was born in 1880, belonged really to the gen 
eration that followed. The same was true of Max Jacob. 
Then there was the younger generation: those who were 
born some years before the first World War and were just 
becoming known during the thirties. These included Albert 
Camus, who wrote Caligula in 1938, and Sartre, who was 
born in 1905. 

Many leading French writers of the last half century 
have had extraordinary staying power and have gone on 
writing book after book when one would have thought that 
it was impossible to continue any longer. Whether the fol 
lowing generation will have such persistence and stamina 
is yet to be seen. The three different currents which could 
be seen before the war and there were, of course, many 
other subsidiary groups gave an extraordinary richness 
to the French scene. Colette occupied a unique position, 
for she had belonged first to the 1900 s, then to the 1920 s 
and now she still belonged to the thirties. She caused some 
trouble to literary historians, because they could not easily 
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fit her into any ready-made category; she was isolated in 
many ways, and she went on being popular. 

Bella Vista and Chambre d j Hotel, published in 1937 
and 1940 respectively, seem to belong together. They are 
neither memoirs nor fiction, but a blending of the two, in 
which Colette appears herself along with various semi- 
fictional characters that she had invented or reconstructed. 
The result is not entirely satisfactory. Attached to Bella 
Vista now, in the Oeuvres Completes, and by far the most 
interesting part of the book, are a long short story, 
Gribiche, and Le Sieur Binard, both pieces being auto 
biographical in character. The second one described some 
experiences of Colette s elder half-brother, Achille, who 
was a country doctor, and the first was a sordid story of a 
music hall incident told with a realism which would have 
pleased Zola, but with an unsentimental understanding of 
which he would never have been capable. 

In 1939 Colette published one of her most extra 
ordinary short novels, Le Toutounier. This unusual word 
means a large divan bed, which is the symbol, to the four 
Eudes sisters, of their youth, innocence and happiness. 
One of the sisters, Alice, had been the heroine of Duo, and 
in this second book her half-suspected background is filled 
in. One sister is abroad, two live together, and Alice joins 
them. She is a widow. Hermine is having a love affair 
with a married man, Colombe has a platonic attachment. 
Three aspects of love, of the inevitable, insoluble, unbear 
able problem. 

The sisters have tried all possible methods of dealing 
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with it Hermine even tries to shoot her lover s wife and 
all have failed. There is nothing to be done but to go back 
to the childhood and adolescence they had together, to sleep 
on the toutounier, all three of them. 

There might appear to be nothing in this story, as so 
often happens with Colette s books, but it is in fact nothing 
short of a piece of virtuosity, a masterpiece. Never before 
had she used symbolism with a touch so sure and subtle. 
No men appear in the story; Colette keeps them all in the 
wings and is much happier as a result. Decidedly, men 
were a nuisance, and it was better to do without them if 
one could. "You never took on the worst of women s 
tasks," said Hermine, one of the sisters, to Alice, "which 
consists of making sure of a man." 

Another cycle of thought was beginning for Colette. 
During the early years of her second marriage she had 
been preoccupied with the failure of her first; it had 
formed the substance of La Vagabonde and UEntrave. 
Towards the end of her second marriage she had taken 
refuge in her childhood and written La Maison de 
Claudine. Now that she could see her second marriage in 
a clearer perspective it began to preoccupy her in the same 
way. Henri de Jouvenel had died in 1935, the same year 
that she had married Maurice Goudeket, and the same year 
that her daughter, Colette de Jouvenel, ^ho was then 
twenty-two, had also married. ^ 

It was impossible to write another vei^ioiv of La 
Maison de Claudine or of Sido. Colette had put into those 
books all the distillation of her memory, and all the hap 
piness she had ever known as a girl. The village, the house, 
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the garden, her parents, were still real for her, but they 
were infinitely far away, and her memory now was per 
haps only the memory of a memory, of what she had 
chosen to remember. Colette was sixty-six in 1939. Her 
writing had got gradually clearer and plainer, as though 
it passed continually through sieves of increasing fineness; 
she had learned by instinct and craftsmanship, rather than 
through any intellectual development, to present her mem 
ories and her interpretation of them in a more oblique 
and less personal manner. In this way she came uncon 
sciously to substitute the toutounier for the village, the 
house, the garden. Its significance was identical, for it 
meant home, security, and a world untroubled by the 
demands of men and the demands they created in women. 
The happiness of Colette s third marriage, which 
brought with it a working partnership in complete contrast 
to the dictatorship of Willy, gave her at last the tranquillity 
she had tried to find for so long. It almost seemed as 
though in Cheri she had foreseen in one way what would 
happen and that she was happier with a man considerably 
younger than herself. Colette has been ageless, and the fact 
that the calendar puts her eightieth birthday in 1953 has 
very little meaning. As she had said in Brussels, "being 
surprised is one of the surest methods of not getting old 
too quickly." Life had been full of the unexpected, and 
once she had left Willy there was nothing, nothing in the 
whole world that she regarded as impossible provided 
that she really warded it. 

"What will you do with so many husbands?" Sido 
had said to her thirty years ago. 
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Colette could have replied, if she had not been in love 
with Henri de Jouvenel, "Put them into books, of course." 

For now was the time when he, dead in his turn, was 
to come back to life, as Willy had done in Mes Apprentis- 
sages. He did not have the misfortune to appear as himself, 
in the hard light of autobiography. All Colette s references 
to him in other books, such as La Naissance du Jour, had 
been kind, if sad and regretful. Henri de Jouvenel was to 
appear, changed, simplified, and dramatized, but still un 
mistakable, in Julie de Carneilhan, published in 1941. 

It was unfortunate that critics had already begun to 
write about "the old age of Colette," and the "last work of 
Colette." It was too much to expect that they could go on 
recognizing a miracle as it continued to happen before 
their eyes. The new novel was as good as ever, as slight, 
as subtle and as autobiographical in essence as practically 
every other book had been. Julie has been conveniently 
divorced by the Comte d Espivant who, although he loved 
her in his own way, found it most inconvenient to be short 
of money; like Henri de Jouvenel he then married a rich 
woman. There is little point in trying to work out which 
details of the story were based on actual incidents and 
which were invented. There are two interesting points; the 
first is the total disillusionment of Julie, which certainly 
seems to match the mood of La Naissance du Jour; the 
second is the curious sub-plot which introduces Jtilie s 
stepson as desperately in love with her and jealous of her 
secret visits to his father during his illness. One interpreta 
tion of Cheriy based entirely on gossip, was that one of 
Henri de Jouvenel s sons by his previous marriage had 
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been in love with Colette, and that this gave her the idea for 
the book. Against this allegation could be quoted her 
many descriptions of how she wrote it. It is curious, all 
the same, that such a similar theme should occur again in 
the midst of material that was at least partly autobiograph 
ical. And Julie, disillusioned by her two marriages and 
her loneliness, leaves Paris and goes back to the family 
estate at Carneilhan to live with her brother, just as Colette 
in one sense had always remained more attached to her 
family and her family s memory than to anyone else, 
friend, lover or husband, that she had known since. 

Julie has been compared to an older Claudine, a well 
born Claudine unconcerned with the grivoiserie of 1900, 
but conscious of the economic crisis of the thirties; so con 
scious of it that she dallies with a boring, middleclass 
lover simply because he has a car and can occasionally 
take her to a good restaurant. There is still a great deal of 
Colette herself in Julie, Colette who had known through 
Henri de Jouvenel a more socially sophisticated world 
than she had seen before, but one in which she could not 
stay. She must go back to the world where she belonged. 
The French critic who wrote that the work of Colette was 
a fugue in a minor key on the theme of memory was not 
very far wrong. 

These last books had been published during the first 
years of the war, as though nothing had happened, as 
though the whole of France and the whole of the world 
was continuing as before. Colette s health had got gradu 
ally worse, although she was usually still able to go out 
when she wished. The war brought for her a great deal of 
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suffering and unhappiness, and she found herself thinking 
of the last war, how she went to the front with the false 
name of Anna Code, how she had gone specially to Switzer 
land to interview a prince of Hohenlohe, how her daughter, 
who was a baby then, was now nearly thirty. . . . 

But in the meantime, she reflected, she had covered 
so many thousands of pages always blue pages, for she 
found white too tiring for her eyes and people had 
written articles and books about her, had made speeches 
and given her decorations. She did not understand many 
of the things they wrote; she had always found writing to 
be very hard work, but to her the work had consisted in 
making the paragraphs and sentences easier to read, not 
more difficult. But she was sometimes amused at what the 
literary people found to say. 
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"SHE had been brought up in the country, 
and had now for the first time left it, and her manners 
showed a strange combination of boldness and tim 
idity. . . ." 

These words might have been written about Colette 
in her twenties* But they were in fact written about George 
Sand by her first lover Jules Sandeau. He continued, 
speaking of her "secret uneasiness, and an ardor that ran 
to waste," of her "richly endowed nature, stirring impa 
tiently beneath the weight of a wealth not yet called into 
activity," He spoke of her "palpitating life" that seemed 
to move in her very hair. 

115 
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The similarity is extraordinary, particularly when 
one remembers that George Sand was married at eighteen 
to a man ten years older than herself, decided after six 
years and two children that she could not stand marriage 
any more, and came to Paris to earn her living. Not know 
ing quite what to do, and with no ambitions as a writer, 
she got herself a job on the Figaro, and was astonished 
when her novel Indiana turned out to be a great success. 
Then, having found that writing paid and that she needed 
money she went on writing for the rest of her life. Apart 
from money, the only other great problem of her life was 
men. 

There are a hundred ways of discussing Colette as a 
writer and assessing whether she has made a contribution 
to literature for this is by no means settled and, if so, 
exactly what it is worth. The comparison with George Sand 
is inevitable, because no other French woman writer has 
had such fame or has been so inseparable from her per 
sonal reputation. 

Although France is remarkably rich in artistic pro 
duction, there are not a great number of outstanding 
women writers whose work has interest or value today. 
To go back to the beginning, there were Louise Labe and 
Marguerite de Navarre, both poets; then Mademoiselle de 
Scudery and other precieuses; Madame de La Fayette, one 
of the greatest classical writers, Madame de Sevigne, a 
classic who was in no way classical. Then Madame de 
Stael, who lacked charm; George Sand; Marceline Des- 
bordes-Valmore, the elegiac poet; Gyp,* the Countess who 
laughed at her family and friends; Rachilde, who is for- 
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gotten. Then came, all at once, Colette, the Comtesse de 
Noailles and the Princess Bibesco. Not many of these 
names are world famous today. 

There is one obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
this list; in France, all women writers until 1900, and in 
fact afterwards, were members of the aristocracy. Women 
have always been important in France, but important to 
men, and not just as women in their own right. French 
women therefore have had the honor that is due to them 
in love, in the home and family, which, as far as men were 
concerned, were the only domains in which they counted. 
The women were kept so busy with husbands, children and 
lovers that they had little time or inclination for anything 
else. The only ones who could spend any time on creative 
artistic work were the members of the aristocracy. They 
were the only ones with education and no responsibility. 
In France there were no writers comparable to Jane Austen, 
the Brontes, George Eliot, and all the other Victorian 
women novelists, who were all members of the middle 
class and very often the daughters of clergymen. 

Extraordinarily enough, therefore, Colette seems to 
have been the first French woman writer who belonged 
uncompromisingly to the middle class, and the provincial 
middle class at that. It is here that the comparison with 
George Sand breaks down, for Colette never had the dash 
and authoritative attitude of her predecessor, la dame de 
Nohant. Colette was taught how to write, and it was a long 
time before she had the courage to speak with her own 
voice. George Sand had much less training, if more edu 
cation, and her collaboration* with Jules Sandeau was 
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very brief. There is one thing the two women writers had 
in common, although for different reasons. They hoth 
affected men s clothes or men s manners for a time, one 
out of eccentricity combined with a feeling of equality 
with men, the other out of resignation and, as it were, 
renouncement of her own sex. There was nothing of the 
Lesbian about George Sand the association is amusing. 
Colette was talked of as a Lesbian because she was curious 
about women and found them just as interesting as men, 
or, in certain cases, more interesting. 

These two writers have not yet been outclassed in 
France; in England and the United States they have equals 
in reputation if not in type or quality. Colette is envied; 
when Marguerite Steen was asked recently who she would 
most like to be if she were not Marguerite Steen, she 
answered without hesitation: "Colette." 

It was easier for George Sand, as an aristocrat, to be 
unconventional and do as she wished; in 1830 also the 
whole air was full of the Romantic movement and she was 
soon convinced that everything she did was done for the 
sake of literature and posterity; and, most important of 
all, she had God on her side. She had asked Him to bless 
romantic, unconventional love, and He had obligingly done 
so. Obviously, in 1830, society was less conditioned to such 
emancipated behavior, but at the same time it was less 
concerned with it. Democracy and the telephone, two of 
the main destroyers of peace and quiet, had not yet been 
installed. So George Sand was able to write book after book 
without much difficulty. She never planned anything, she 
just wrote, but more quickly than Colette she came to see 
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herself as a lady of letters. She was not a conscientious 
artist, and the best of her books, the few that are readable 
today, are good more or less in spite of herself. The story 
of George Sand herself is much more readable, and after 
a hundred years, it is still good gossip now. 

The most remarkable thing about Colette s position as 
a writer is that her reputation is falsified and that she is 
continually and seriously discussed by people who have 
never read any of her books, or who at best have read only 
isolated books, such as Claudine a FEcole or Cheri. She 
has at least four manners. The four Claudine books form 
a self-contained group, written under Willy s eye. La Re- 
traite Sentimentale leads into the second group, which 
includes La Vagabonds and UEntrave. The latter hints at 
the development which was to come with Cheri and continue 
with increased refinement of style until the last published 
conte, Gigi. All this is fiction. Then there is the auto 
biographical writing at different stages, from Les Vrilles 
de la Vigne to La Maison de Claudine, Mes Apprentissages, 
and the late journals, UEtoile Vesper and Le Fanal Bleu. 
These two last books could also be classed with meditative 
or quasi-philosophical works such as La Naissance du Jour, 
Le Pur et VImpur. There are also the essays, the journal 
istic sketches and portraits, and the writing about animals. 
Finally, there are Colette s adaptations for the stage and 
screen, sometimes of her own work* sometimes of other 
people s, such as the scenario for Maedchen in Uniform 
or the American play on which she was working in the 
autumn of 1952. 

Among so many books, what is most valuable? Col- 
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ette s complete works have been published by the French 
house of Flammarion in fifteen volumes of about five hun 
dred pages each, and the astonishing thing is the number 
of discoveries one can make on going through any of the 
books or essays for the tenth time. There is always some 
thing new, a description of something seen, heard or 
smelled, or a reflection on the behavior of people which 
lights up the dark human landscape. There are some things 
which can never be found in Colette, and readers who 
insist on them must look elsewhere. A sense of morality, 
a belief in the divine link between the human soul and the 
mind of God, are almost aggressively absent. The author 
has not the slightest interest in telling people what to do, 
however indirectly. She does not discuss the duty of the 
individual towards society, or vice versa. Politics she has 
always found boring, although politicians were interesting 
men. 

Should anything be regarded as right or wrong? 
Colette made no attempt to give any judgment on the evils 
of drug taking, the shame of prostitution, the iniquities of 
the French banking system, the inadequacy of education, 
the importance of surrealism or the function of critics. 
Novelists today are so preoccupied with being significant* 
that they tend to become more and more narrow-minded. 
They do not choose what to put in their novels because 
they have so little to choose from. The theatrical dressing 
rooms, Paris flats and seaside villas of Colette s novels 
seem to have a narrow range, but to anyone who has read 
her essays and journals, it is clear that she is aware of so 
much in the world that her small focus is a matter of choice 
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and not of necessity. Why did she choose this way? Because 
she liked the worlds where people lived and spoke natur 
ally, or at least in a way which struck her as natural* The 
high life which fascinated Mr. Salteena and his equiva 
lents in other worlds of snobbery was not for her. Neither 
was she much interested, at least during later life, in 
literary rivalry and ex cathedra literary judgment. "Je ne 
suis pas une coupeuse de tetes" she has often said. "Pm 



not an executioner." 



The soul and the intellect therefore are not deeply 
engaged. After Colette s arbitrary decisions, conscious or 
unconscious, to take no interest in so much, what is there 
left, one wonders, that can interest her and what, through 
her writing, can interest her readers? 

Most important is the all-pervading world of the 
senses. Uecrivain de la sensualite is the title given to 
Colette by many critics in France, sensualite including 
every type of physical pleasure, from eating good food to 
looking at flowers, from touching a cat to listening to 
Debussy. For Colette, every experience of value is in one 
way a physical experience, and her intelligence has always 
been in contact with the world through her senses. If she 
had not had a clear, sensitive intelligence which has 
nothing to do with intellectuality a natural good taste 
and the teachings of Willy, she would never have expressed 
these experiences. She would have been simply a French 
provincial housewife, proud of a kitchen full of copper 
saucepans and the lingering smell of herbs. Colette, c est 
un phenomene y her husband explains; that is to say, he 
can give no explanation of how she became a great writer. 
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Her childhood showed her a world consisting of 
gardens, fields, plants and animals, a pantheistic universe 
where everything was richness and harmony, where every 
thing was alive. When she began to write, it was easy for 
her to describe the countryside, which from the rue Jacob 
she could remember so clearly. The vividness and direct 
ness of her descriptive style made the Claudine books a 
success, and it was not surprising that Willy asked her, 
after their separation, for descriptions of the countryside 
"as you know how to write them." Colette must have read 
Madame de Sevigne s letters when she was at school and 
she may have remembered her remarks about style ne 
quittez jamais le naturel, cela compose un style parfait. 
Nothing might seem easier than to look at things naturally 
and write about them naturally, but, as all teachers and 
critics know, there is apparently nothing in the world more 
difficult. It must certainly have been difficult in 1900, 
particularly under the shadow of Willy, who seemed to 
have such difficulty in expressing anything simply and 
straightforwardly. 

From the Claudine books to Le Ble en Herbe this 
power of description illuminates the stories which other 
wise might have seemed silly, sordid or oppressive. Col 
ette s landscapes and backgrounds are felt as much as they 
are seen; her hand seems to move over them as she might 
stroke a cat, and not, as with Flaubert, for example, as 
though she were touching every stone, working out their 
size and arranging them neatly into the place where they 
belonged. She was never able to describe a scene as though 
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she were a window dresser arranging goods which had to 
be looked at and admired from the street. Neither was she 
led astray by the pathetic fallacy and the emotional religi 
osity that charges the writing of so many women George 
Sand not excepted with such false colors. There are 
touches here and there in Colette s early books which come 
near to it, but she gracefully avoids the precipice. Her 
descriptive writing has been compared to that of Pierre 
Loti, but there was always a hint of artificiality about him 
which spoiled the effect; this quality recently moved Pierre 
Seghers, admittedly a prejudiced critic, to say of Loti that 
he "will continue for a long time to exercise the magic of 
his style over adolescents and romantic women." The tell 
ing but unobtrusive descriptions of Colette achieve their 
hypnotic effects by their precision, not by their extent, and 
by the extraordinary variety of style disguised under what 
looks like a flat surface of words. 

She rarely described a scene that was motionless. 
Trees, leaves and flowers are always alive, and all the 
half-suspected living things which most people never notice 
come into the foreground. "Close to my cheek, clinging to 
the trunk of the elm which I lean against, sleeps a beautiful 
moth whose name I know: lycena. Closed up and elon 
gated in a leaf -like shape, he awaits his hour. This evening, 
at sunset, tomorrow in the dew-soaked dawn, he will open 
his heavy wings with their stripes of yellow, grey and 
black." This was Renee Nere in UEntrave. She describes 
how the moth would fly away, "showing two other smaller 
wings, brilliant, red as a ripe cherry, streaked with black 
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velvet. . . ,** The observation is close and accurate, but 
never dull or academic, because the moth is alive, and not 
just a useful little ornament. 

Flowers and plants live in the same way; they too are 
a world of their own, and not just a decoration for the 
human world. Madame de Sevigne had noticed that trees 
in early spring are red, not green (she was probably think 
ing of elms), and Colette noticed the unexpected in exactly 
the same way. It would be difficult to pick out the best 
passages from Pour un Herbier which she published in 
1948, and even more difficult to translate them. "Round 
the little sabot," she wrote, describing an orchid, "are five 
divergent arms, asymmetrical, green, spotted with brown. 
A fine lip with a white ground, shaped almost like the 
tongue of an iris, unfurls below them, stippled with violet, 
and recalls, yes, recalls the bag of an octopus; for in fact 
my orchid is an octopus: it possesses, if not the eight arms, 
the parrot-like beak of an octopod. . . ." 

Among writers in the English language, incidentally, 
unexpected affinities with Colette can be found in Jocelyn 
Brooke, both in his understanding and love of botany and 
his use of memory as the theme for his most successful 
books. 

When she writes of animals, Colette never makes the 
mistake of comparing them to humans, for she under 
stands animals all too well. It seems wrong to classify her 
writing about cats or dogs or other animals in a different 
category because it is part of everything else. Animals have 
given her the sensuous pleasures she demands and usually 
gets from everything, including men and women. In La 
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Vagabonde 9 where she says so much about herself, she 
described how even writing gave her a feeling of physical 
enjoyment, and she speaks of animals at the same time. 
"However, I had tasted . . . the voluptuousness of writing, 
the patient struggle against the phrase that becomes supple 
and curls up like a tamed animal the motionless wait, 
the chase that ends by bewitching the word." 

There are endless types of sensuous pleasure better 
known to the French than to the English. Eating, for 
instance, or rather, the enjoyment of food, which is a 
perpetual theme in the background of Colette s books. 
Drinking, of course, is a civilized pleasure inseparable 
from eating and Colette s characters spend no time getting 
drunk. 

In her earliest books she already showed that she 
had a highly developed sense of smell, the most animal of 
the senses, which many people do not seem to possess or 
perhaps are ashamed of talking about. It is this quality 
which so often gives the warm sensuousness to her writing 
sometimes so difficult to explain. Readers who have never 
been to France are at a disadvantage from many points 
of view in reading Colette s books, and principally because 
they cannot realize what French houses, flats and streets 
smell like. A woman who does not wear perfume is con 
sidered to be naked or just badly dressed, and every type 
of shop, from a grocer s to a bookshop has its own un 
mistakable atmosphere-smell. 

Nobody pretends that the smells are always pleasant, 
and France has not yet been castrated by hygiene. The 
extent to which Colette can create an atmosphere and a 
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state of mind by her mentions of perfumes and smells is 
a power which she does not share with many other writers. 
She does not describe or analyze the smells, she merely 
mentions them, and if the reader has no olfactory imagina 
tion it is so much the worse for him. When Renee Nere 
thought of her room in Paris the first detail which came 
to mind was "the memory of the double perfume which 
clings to the furnishings: English tobacco and jasmin 
which is slightly too sweet." 

Alice (in Le Toutounier), coming back alone to her 
sisters flat after a long interval, notices before anything 
else that one of them must have changed her perfume, a 
thing which the French, both men and women, find as 
alarming as though a woman had just dyed her hair with 
out warning. For Julie de Carneilhan, who was short of 
money, smells only make her realize the irritation of being 
poor. 

" 6 It must be Friday/ thought Madame de Carneilhan, 
who was barely awake. *I can smell fish. 

"There was a big general food store at the corner of 
the street. In renting a "studio flat, all mod. cons., Julie 
had sacrificed chic to convenience, and never stopped re 
gretting it, especially on the fish days, the cabbage days 
and the melon days." 

Like animals, people can scent reactions between 
each other 

"At the same time there reached his nostrils the scent 
which revealed emotion, the sweat dragged cruelly out of 
the pores by fear, by anguish, the scent that caricatured 
the perfume of sandalwood, of heated boxwood, the per- 
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fume reserved for the hours of love and the long days of 
high summer."* 

Obviously many other writers have introduced smells 
into their evocations of atmosphere, but it is usually 
through judgment rather than perception. Colette notices 
the taste of a place so naturally and so often that she seems 
to possess a whole universe of the senses, which escapes 
other people. It is present in every book she wrote and is 
one of the many half-understood elements which give her 
style the extraordinary sensuousness and individuality. 

To read Colette is also to find pleasure for the ear. 
She has a highly developed musical sense which turns 
every sentence and paragraph into a harmonious whole. 
It would be unfair to quote because there are few pages 
which do not illustrate this power and there is no need to 
search for examples. After reading several books by 
Colette, many other writers seem uncommonly heavy-going 
by contrast, although they had given no such impression 
before. One reason for this is the variety of Colette s sen 
tence construction, which gives a consistently rich texture 
to her writing. Sometimes each clause has a different pat 
tern, and is then followed by a series of identically shaped 
phrases, the result being nothing short of music. "Next 
year, Bel-Gazou will be more than nine years old. She will 
proclaim no more, as though inspired, the truths which 
astonish educationists. Every day takes her further from 
her first life, full, shrewd, defiant at every hour, which 
despises from such heights, experience, good counsel and 
routine wisdom. Next year she will come back to the sand 
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which gilds her, to the salted butter and the sparkling 
cider. She will find again her ragged thatched roof, and 
her town-dweller s feet will be shod again here with their 
soles of natural horn, slowly thickened on the flint and the 
shorn furrows. But perhaps she will not find again the 
subtlety of her childhood, and the superiority of her senses 
which know how to taste a perfume on her tongue, to feel a 
color and see "fine as a hair, fine as a blade of grass" 
the tune of an imaginary song."* 

Apart from the point of style, this one passage illus 
trates perfectly a great number of Colette s characteristics. 
Its subject matter is not inventive. It describes Colette s 
daughter, to whom she gives the name that Sido had given 
to her. In one way therefore she is writing about herself, 
prolonging her own childhood. At the same time she is 
already thinking ahead, seeing the first stages of Le Ble en 
Herbe, as usual living her books in advance. The whole of 
a child s summer holidays are evoked by this hardening of 
her feet on the stones, and the originality of the description 
is typical of Colette at her best. She is writing about holi 
days and happiness but the prevailing tone of the passage 
is not gay but elegiac, giving the impression that happiness 
will not, cannot last. 

Colette is an excellent proof of the futility of fem 
inism. What a relief that she had not been educated! She 
merely read Balzac and various other classics because she 
found them, big, inviting looking books, in her parents 
library. There was nothing to stop her from saying exactly 
what she wanted, with the result that Willy, correct in spite 

* La Maison de Claudine. 
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of his would-be bohemianism, was upset by her mention 
of sweets that tasted like the belch of an apple. The people 
she knew as a child definitely influenced her writing for 
the rest of her life, and first among these was her mother* 
Sido always said exactly what she felt, to the cure, to the 
people who pretended to congratulate her on her daughter 
Juliette s marriage, to Willy or to anybody else. Every 
body in the family was a character, including her doctor 
brother Achille, who had a love affair with one of his 
patients and produced a beautiful love child. Someone 
who was less of a provincial at heart than Colette would 
have conformed much more when she came to Paris, but 
her spirit in many ways was like that of strong-minded 
Northcountrywomen in England she would do as she 
pleased, and she liked other people who did the same. 
She did not care for eccentricity as such, for that would 
have been too English, too far away from everyday life. 
Eccentricity belonged to the aristocracy they were the 
only ones who could afford it. 

Having no knowledge of psychology, which had not 
been popularized when she began to write and has never 
been taken seriously in France, Colette never learned how 
a novelist was expected to build up her characters. She 
merely put them together as a painter composes a still life 
from objects lying about in his studio. She could not 
invent characters, she could only describe herself and the 
people she knew or heard about, adding a few extra traits 
here and there. This is the weakness, and at the same time, 
the strength of her work. It is weakness because a novelist 
is expected to be inventive, and Colette is not. It is strength 
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because the people she produces are real people, and fic 
tion should presumably have a link with life in one way 
or another if only because it is intended to be read. 

Innumerable novelists, as many men as women, have 
put themselves into books. There is no rule against this, 
but obviously it must be done well, with good stage man 
agement. Chateaubriand made a boring Rene, Benjamin 
r Constant made an irritating Adolphe. Tolstoy, in the last 
novel he wrote, The Devil, surely described his own ex 
periences in spite of himself; he felt himself forced to 
describe them just as he had been forced to make love to 
the servants cook he was led on by the devil. There are 
three rules about writing about oneself do not be self- 
conscious, do not be self -pitying, and do not tell the whole 
truth. There is no point in telling lies, but only tell the 
truths which are going to be interesting to other people 
and make them feel close to you. Colette has written about 
herself for fifty years with great success because she has 
observed all these rules practically all the time. The traces 
of self-pity and they are only traces in La Vagabonde 
are not offensive if one accepts the fact that love affairs 
are important and that the stiff-upper-lip code, whereby the 
drama of Corneille is unexpectedly linked with the British 
public schools, is frustrating and destructive. Colette could 
see no reason for being ashamed of her failure with Willy 
or of her search for love which followed it. The French 
regard much of British reticence as hypocrisy, and they 
may or may not be right. George Sand would have felt a 
hypocrite, almost a criminal, if she had not made her love 
affairs public. They were as much a part of human history 
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as were her books. Colette thought the same way; although 
on the whole she was anything but proud of her achieve 
ments in love, they were just as important in their way, 
and they were part of her. 

Until the publication of Cheri it is true to say that 
Colette invented no characters. She merely used variations 
on herself and introduced a few stock male characters 
whom she has always admitted to be unsatisfactory. Willy 
had helped her to put Maugis in Claudine a Paris and the 
books that followed. Georges Wague had appeared, un 
disguised, as Brague, in La Vagabonde. Mitsou and her 
Blue Lieutenant were not really alive. Lea and Cheri were 
certainly modeled on people she knew unless they were 
herself and an unnamed lover. Twenty-five years after 
writing Cheri Colette still brooded about its two characters, 
to whom, although they seemed straightforward enough, 
she had given a complex interrelated life with an ines 
capable symbolism: 

"The connection between Cheri and music appears all 
the less close because Cheri sings out of tune. If he sang 
in tune his charm the word charm used here in its bad 
sense would be definable, let us say avowable. I only do 
Cheri the honor of comparing him to music because the 
latter is a delectable agent of all melancholy. Powerful 
and incomplete, Cheri is par excellence the man who makes 
a well-informed woman going towards precise ends lose 
her hearty, greedy laugh, her gaiety and her assurance. 
From the moment when she realizes that Cheri, even when 
dominated, is not a matter of pure consummation, that 
although he is useless he is, all the same, irreplaceable, 
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that a gleam of light, an expression, a characteristic, mys 
terious as an undecipherable signature, are placed over 
him, tenacious and generic, she still has time to accept or 
refuse the danger."* 

Colette was aware of all her inadequacies and she 
admitted herself that she did not know where to start when 
it came to inventing men. 

"Among my notes . . . what notes? After me not one 
will be found. But I have tried. Everything that I noted 
became as sad as the skin of a dead frog, as sad as the plan 
of a novel. On the advice of writers who took notes, I had 
taken notes on a piece of paper, and I lost the paper. I 
bought a notebook, already American, and I lost the note 
book, after which I felt free, forgetful and responsible for 
all I forgot. 

"Not a note, not a notebook, not the slightest little 
scribble to guide me. Where then did my heroes without 
previous characters come from? The first one of all, the 
Renaud whom Claudine married, is inconsistence itself. 
This mature seducer, born from the imagination of a young 
woman who was girl enough to believe in mature seducers, 
I took a dislike to him the moment I had created him, and 
as soon as he gave me an opportunity I killed him. His 
death gave the impression of accomplishing a sort of 
literary puberty and the foretaste of the pleasures which 
the praying mantis allows itself. 

"But the Maxime of La Vagabonds and the Jean of 
UEntrave were not much better. Neither of them goes 
beyond the level of the male extra. Not knowing how to 

*UEtoile Vesper. 
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punish my own inadequacy, I condemned them to idleness 
and did not give them anything for their battleground 
beyond the bed or the divan. Voluptuousness is not a career 
for an honest man. I did not yet take the risk of creating 
unscrupulous lovers. 

"With Farou, in La Seconde, I felt a little happier, 
and my man less artificial "* 

The two adolescents, Phil and Vinca, in Le Ble en 
Herbe were two of her most successful creations, although 
she said later, when her daughter began to grow up, that 
she had not realized at the time how wide of the mark she 
was. Alain in La Chatte fails to convince, but this may be 
because he is overshadowed by Saha, the cat, who is the 
most important character in the book. In Julie de Car- 
neilhan the Comte d Espivant seems reasonably alive but 
he was at least partly modeled on Henri de Jouvenel. 

Colette s men are only personifications of the male, 
but at least they bear their masculinity well. Colette has 
been reproached for regarding men as so many studhorses, 
and probably few writers have dwelt so much on the 
beauty, rather than the handsomeness, of their male char 
acters. There seems no conceivable objection to this ap 
proach because Colette never sickens the reader with long 
descriptions of mere flesh. Her work has all the more value 
because she writes realistically about sex but keeps to her 
theme of love, richness, beauty. Colette cannot see why 
men and women should be rated according to different 
codes of beauty; it is merely a twentieth century fashion 
which has separated their status, and for once Colette did 
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not accept the fashion. Her attitude was more in keeping 

with Renaissance Italy, where men were expected to be 

beautiful. The twentieth century code, which fastens on 

toughness* and ruggedness as substitutes for beauty, is 

based on sentimental falsehood and will not last for ever. 

It is to the women, however, that Colette gives all her 

loving attention. Even if they are all different facets of 

herself, they are none the less a cross section of humanity. 

The most fascinating are the extremes, the adolescents and 

the practically middle-aged, to whom Colette returned 

again and again. Vinca and Gigi prove that the young girl 

is already a woman, whereas Lea, Julie de Carneilhan and 

other heroines represent women whose most passionate 

attachments to men coincide, ironically, with the exact 

moment at which their youth begins to leave them. How 

well Colette understood them! Lea, who must always wear 

white next to her face; Julie, who tries to bolster up her 

failing morale with the most minute attention to the clothes 

she cannot afford to buy. 

Colette has always believed that nobody can escape 
from their physical appearance, however hard they try. 
For this reason, her brilliant portraits of the eminent people 
she knew dwell on the physical side so much, for it is that 
which influences other people first and affects the whole of 
one s relationships throughout life. 

It is extraordinary that she should be thought of as a 
writer coming from and describing only the demi-monde, 
as though she had written nothing but lightweight porno 
graphy. The hard, flippant sound of her name, which many 
people believe to be a Christian name used as an alias, is 
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at least partly responsible for this. Memories of Gyp and 
her frivolities are often in the background, as well as many 
other names of people and books. 

Very early in life Colette had realized that happiness, 
for her at least, was an illusion, a mirage. It seemed to be 
so far away that she came to think, seriously, and not out 
of a passing mat du siecle, that it was not very important, 
because life was so much more complicated. "Happiness? 
Are you sure that happiness is enough for me now? It is 
not only happiness that gives value to life."* It is her 
realization of all this unsolved mystery that transforms 
Colette into a writer of great value. It is this humility that 
makes her notre grande Colette 9 and la classique Colette? 

She has not been regarded as a classical writer simply 
because she has won academic honors. Her reputation as a 
writer of genius has grown steadily since the thirties and, 
instead of just using the word classic as a vague term of 
praise, many French critics have now made it clear that 
they mean classic in all the most serious implications of 
the word. 

First of all, as Claude Roy has pointed out, Colette 
has distinct affinities with the Roman writers. Since she had 
no academic education, this theory may seem difficult to 
uphold, but when Claude Roy cites Martial s description of 
a little dog and Horace writing of his walks and his meals, 
there is perhaps something in what he says. The preoccu 
pation of Virgil with the countryside, with insects and 
plants is another point of comparison. Earlier critics have 
quoted Lucretius, Longus and Cato in connection with 

* La Vagabonde. 
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Colette. These classics, whether Colette ever read them or 
not, have always been such a strong force in French edu 
cation that it is difficult for anyone to avoid their overpow 
ering influence. The French language is a direct descendant 
of Latin and the writer has the classics close to him 
whether he likes it or not. 

Another factor in the classicism of Colette is her 
unexpected resemblance to many great French writers of 
the seventeenth century. Her occasional similarity to 
Madame de Sevigne is more of an accident than anything 
else, because Madame de Sevigne did not write for pub 
lication; the two women have a fair amount in common, 
their natural style, their common sense, their observation, 
but Colette never had the irritating optimism of her prede 
cessor, who, after all, had no money worries, and plenty 
of time to chat. Madame de Sevigne is an example of how 
easily one can become a bore by talking about oneself. 
Colette, after fifty years of writing about Colette, is never 
a bore except to people who do not understand her, and 
they are liable to find a great number of writers boring 
in any case. 

Colette s affinities with the great classical writers concern 
both subject matter and style. Like Racine, she believes 
that human beings are entirely controlled by their own 
passions and cannot be expected to master them. Some 
times the only possible solution is death, as with Cheri, or 
Michel in Duo. Like La Rochefoucauld, Colette knows all 
the unexpected horrors of the human soul and is prepared 
for anything. This does not necessarily amount to cynicism, 
which in England at least is often held to be indistinguish 
able from realism. 
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The classic is very rarely an innovator; he perfects 
what is already there and produces a model work which is 
the distillation of matured influence and experience; the 
resulting work appeals in some way to a wide variety of 
people and stands the test of time. The true classical writer 
does not intrude his personality in an obvious way as he 
writes, although it does in fact pervade everything. Neither 
does he find it necessary to explain things or analyze them. 
His people or his facts speak for themselves. Sometimes 
the classical writer has spent so long on preparatory work 
before he actually writes that once he begins to put the 
results on paper his thought does not mature any more, 
and all his work appears to be the same. This is the criti 
cism that could be brought against Racine (until the 
Port-Royal days) and in the same way against Colette. 
The advance that takes place between Cheri and Gigi is 
again a process of perfection only there is no significant 
change in the general approach. Before Cheri Colette could 
not have been described as a classical writer she was only 
moving, unconsciously, towards perfection; as Claude Roy 
wrote recently, "Colette was not born a classic, she became 
one." Someone who begins to write for money does not 
worry about literary grandeur until they are sure of paying 
their rent. In France women have had so little indepen 
dence until fairly recently a woman could not have a 
bank account without her husband s consent that they 
needed comparatively a great deal of money and security 
before they felt free. Colette had to spend a lot of time 
establishing herself, if only in her own eyes. 

Occasionally Colette seems to recall the seventeenth 
century by her style alone. A passage which has often been 
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quoted as one of the most remarkable she ever wrote was 
her description of Marcel Proust. "Towards the middle of 
the night, in the hall of the Ritz, deserted at this hour, he 
was receiving four or five friends. An open otterskin over 
coat showed his frock-coat, his white shirt, and his half 
untied batiste cravat. He never stopped speaking with 
effort, and being gay. He kept on his head because of 
the cold, he excused himself his top hat, tilted backwards, 
and his hair spread out in a fan-like shape over his eye 
brows. In fact, an everyday gala costume, but disarranged 
as though by a raging wind, which, throwing his hat to the 
back of his head, crumpling his shirt and the untidy ends 
of his cravat, filling the furrows of his cheeks, the orbits 
of his eyes and his breathless mouth with a black ash, 
seemed to pursue this tottering young man of fifty right 
unto his death." 

Maurice Goudeket has pointed out the unexpected 
affinity here. The use of the classical period, with its care 
ful modulations and cadences, brings echoes from a writer 
infinitely far from Colette by his subject matter and pur 
pose Bossuet. 

There is little doubt that Colette belongs by uncon 
scious tradition to the seventeenth century, and George 
Sand, who seemed to be her predecessor in so many ways, 
is left out. She wrote too much, and she did not possess 
Colette s good taste. She belongs to a younger tradition, 
the different and non-permanent world of romanticism. 

There are contrasts and comparisons to be made with 
many other writers, men and women, French, English and 
American, but this would form a study on its own. In 
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France Colette is often compared with Katherine Mans 
field, who admired her immensely, read all her books and 
annotated them with care. To the English this comparison 
seems less valid. Elizabeth Bowen and Compton Burnett 
have also been likened to Colette, but she herself does not 
think much about these literary speculations, beyond say* 
ing that if she found herself writing like anyone else, she 
would stop all work immediately. She confessed all the 
same to a sense of failure when she thought about George 
Sand: 

"I needed a lot of time to blacken forty volumes with 
my writing. How many hours stolen from traveling, from 
idling, from reading, even from a feminine, healthy 
coquetry. How on earth did George Sand manage? This 
robust worker of letters was able to finish a novel and 
start another one at the same time. In doing so she lost not 
a lover, not a puff from the hookah, not counting The Story 
of My Life in twenty volumes, and it leaves me gasping 
with astonishment. Powerfully she arranged, all in a 
muddle, her work, her curable sorrows and her limited 
felicities. I would never have known how to do so much, 
and when she was thinking of the full barn, I was lingering 
to look at the green flower of the wheat. Mauriac, in his 
heartfelt praise, consoles me: Where did she not pry, this 
great bee? 9 "* 

*l Etoik Vesper. 
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CONSCIOUS suddenly of the solid value of 
Colette s work, the Academic Goncourt, as soon as the last 
war was over, elected her as their first woman member. 
In one way this was the end of a long war against a bad 
reputation which Colette had been conducting for fifty 
years. 

When war broke out in 1939 she took as usual, no - 
sides. She had had more opportunity than many people, 
thirty years earlier, to see all sides and to talk to all the 
men who controlled France. But the enormous abstractions 
of politics and economics were something she refused to 
comprehend. Nobody understood better the personal eco- 
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nomics so important to everyone in France and so well 
expressed by Lea de Lonval in Cheri, the management of 
household expenses, for instance, or the price of wine, or 
the necessity of making sure one s work was valued at its 
right price but that was all. Colette never became sen 
timental or tragic about the deaths of young soldiers, 
because she realized that just as individuals continue to 
suffer in spite of their efforts to arrange their lives neatly, 
so do groups of individuals, and there is no hope for them. 

The war to her was, of course, symbolized entirely by 
individuals. Women, and especially Frenchwomen, see 
things more easily that way. "The German armies have 
gone into Russia," Colette wrote in her journal in June 
1941. "What has happened to Stalin s laugh? For nobody 
has ever been able to show me a photograph of Stalin in 
which he was not laughing." 

That was all. She then went on to mention the heat 
and the difficulties of embroidering the rose cactus* that 
Sido had loved so much. Next day she tried to buy some 
books by Walter Crane, whom Sido had admired so much. 
A spaniel called Diane came to see her. So did Musidora, 
the actress. 

Life must have been very dull and depressing for 
many people of seventy during the German occupation of 
Paris, particularly for those who could hardly leave their 
rooms. But for Colette nothing could ever be dull. People 
came to see her, children, journalists, the occasional Ger 
man who admired her work or who loved flowers or cats, old 
friends, and no person in the whole world could be totally 
uninteresting. Musidora made a splendid entry. "The blue 
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and red rags, the skirt that hangs down on one side, the 
elegant bare feet in their sandals, the large raw hide bag 
in which Musidora carries all in a jumble her family 
diamonds, a pound of tomatoes and a cucumber, take on 
the value of so many original seals. . . ." 

Her exit too was superb. She had to go back to the 
country "because I can t leave the house empty down there. 
Tomorrow is the day that my husband comes to Paris to 
see his mistress." 

This mere existence of things and people was enough 
to make Colette happy. She noted in her journal incidents 
which had amused or intrigued her the shopkeeper who 
was put in prison because she said that Daladier etait une 
nouille, "Daladier was a wash-out," the fight between two 
women who had been living together, the German officer 
listening to an orchestra so ecstatically that the pillar he 
leaned against could have been removed without him 
noticing it. ... 

The Germans did not make any difficulties for Colette 
as a writer, because none of her work could ever have 
been interpreted as subversive in any respect. Her books 
had been translated and appreciated in Germany. Chambre 
d Hotel appeared in 1940, Journal a Rebours and Julie 
de Carneilhan in 1941, De ma Fenetre in 1942, Le Kepi 
in 1943. It looked as though nothing could ever make the 
slightest difference to Colette s publishing program. In 
addition to these, there were other smaller works, mainly 
with illustrations, such as the water colors of Victor La- 
prade which appeared with Flore et Pomone. Colette had 
always hoped that she would know when to stop writing, 
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and there was no sign that the time had yet come. She felt 
also that writing was her defense against so many things 
age, illness and war. If she was writing she never made 
notes or plans then she felt that life was going on 
normally. 

There was one serious interruption to normal life. 
The Germans included Maurice Goudeket in their list of 
Jewish names and he spent a considerable time in the 
internment camp at Compiegne, where he was sent in 
December 1941. This was nothing short of tragic for 
Colette, because she relied upon him so much. After so 
many years with unsatisfactory partners, she had now got 
used to the presence of someone who was her ideal com 
panion. She suffered very much during his absence. 

"Since then, what could happen, to this man or to me, 
that is really trying? The door bell inflicts on me, faintly, 
the nervous shock, the quivering of the mouth and the 
corner of the eye, the shoulder hunched towards the ear. 
Is one never cured of this? Many women, however, sub 
jected to the same fate during the same period, found 
their reactions weaken. . . . But I ... I have passed the age 
when one might be cured. . . ."* 

She was alone now with Pauline, her faithful house 
keeper, who had been with her for many years, and is still 
with her. Pauline appears often in Colette s souvenirs; she 
has all the confidences of her mistress, and certainly with 
out her Colette would not have had the same comfort and 
the same protection from the outside world which she has 
recently needed so much. 

Vesper. 
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During the most silent and cruel moments of the war 
the Palais-Royal was the universe for Colette. There was 
no lack of excitement; there were English soldiers in hid 
ing, black marketeers, and many people only seen at night, 
and only half-seen even then. "Very near to me, the 
elegant shadow that was cast on the sand in the garden by 
my neighbor the Russian lady divided at night into sil 
houettes which were remarkably masculine."* 

Colette wrote later that all she did during the four years 
of occupation was to wait. This was not by any means as 
easy as it sounds, as anyone who lived through it knows. 
Colette tried to keep her own interior life as active as 
possible. She broadcast frequently and may not have 
realized how much the mere sound of her voice gave 
patience to thousands of people all over the country and 
kept Frenchmen and women overseas in touch with France. 
Speaking about simple things, about her memories of the 
countryside, or about animals, about reading and writing 
and, most of all, about the necessity for patience and how 
to have patience, she did not know what solid propaganda 
she was making. She created a link with the past and 
with the possible future, and at the same time she was a 
link between Paris and the provinces. More than ever she 
was conscious of being a provincial in Paris. "... I hud 
dled against the crowd of women who waited. To wait in 
Paris was to drink water from the spring itself, even if it 
was bitter. Perhaps someone of provincial origin finds a 
special faith in Paris, in the light of which it is easier to 
undergo the threat from abroad, to receive and transmit the 

*L Etaile Vesper. 
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intangible elements of an occupied capital, to adapt oneself 
to nights of bombing, to breathe in an atmosphere charged 
with war, blackened and corrupted with war, and to admire 
the children, the men and the women of Paris bantering 
in front of the vulgar propaganda posters."* 

All her observations and reflections about the war 
were kept for her journals, which of course were not pub 
lished until later. 

The books she published during the war were an 
escape because they were about normal life, although, of 
course, it was a matter of opinion whether normal life, as 
Colette saw it, was necessarily pleasant. 

Towards the end of the war the Guilde du Livre, in 
Lausanne, published one of the most perfect pieces of 
fiction Colette ever wrote Gigi. Although it seems monot 
onous to use an endless series of superlatives, it is difficult 
to find another writer in the same class. There are several 
other living writers who have worldwide fame, who win 
international prizes and are much written about by earnest 
dons and even more earnest students, much quoted and 
dissected by unconstructive critics. These other writers 
discuss ideas, and Colette does not. It may be that this is 
a sound reason for rating her at a lower level, but there 
seems no logical basis for such an assumption. It is the 
fashion of the moment that the novelist must be a theorist, 
but it is by no means a conclusion for all times. 

Gigi consists only of sixty pages, and is a story of 
the demi-monde of 1900. Its background is even less edify 
ing than that of Cheri how a girl of sixteen is educated 
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by her grandmother, a successful demi-mondaine, now 
retired, who intends to train her granddaughter for a sim 
ilar career. Her own daughter, alas, is only a mediocre 
actress. Gigi, refusing to take the advice given to her, has 
more success than anybody expected of her she will be 
nobody s mistress, she actually marries the son of a sugar 
king. 

At the age of seventy, Colette had every liberty to 
describe the elderly demi-mondaines she had known thirty 
or forty years ago. The details of their houses, their furni 
ture, clothes, jewelry and morals, everything is here. The 
period of Madame Otero and Liane de Pougy was fixed 
definitively, for ever. The book is a lesson in how to be 
come the high-class mistress of a rich man and the proof 
of how, from time to time, nature can still win a social 
battle, for the couple fall in love. For once Colette had 
written a story with a satisfactory happy ending, which 
was a moral victory for youth that refused to be corrupted. 
It was not that Colette had suddenly begun to subscribe to 
a moral code, as though she were taking the last sacrament; 
Gigi was just a different sort of person. She did not like 
the idea of falling in love, or pretending to fall in love, 
just for a short time. 

"That means that when the eternal spring is over, 
Monsieur Lachaille goes away with another lady. Or in 
stead it is the lady, that is I, who leaves Monsieur Lachaille, 
and Monsieur Lachaille goes and tells everybody. And the 
lady, that is I, has only to go into another gentleman s bed. 
I don t want to. I m not changeable." 

After which she is told that she is only fit to keep a 
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dress shop or marry a dispatch clerk. The story is piquant, 
and the contrast between the two generations as amusing 
as it is true. Colette also allowed herself some indulgences. 
In earlier books she had enjoyed the countryside, or ani 
mals or food; now it was time to enjoy another luxury 
jewels. She has described in her Journals how a neighbor 
in the Palais-Royal, a dealer in precious stones, would 
bring jewels, set or unset, for her to look at from time to 
time. It was perhaps this experience which inspired the 
object lessons in taste given to Gigi by her Aunt Alicia, 
who might well have been called Lea, except that she had 
managed to keep her figure. 

" 6 * . . Never wear arty jewelry, it completely lowers 
a woman. 3 

" What s arty jewelry? 

" 4 That depends. A mermaid in gold, with eyes of 
chrysopase. An Egyptian scarab. A big carved amethyst. 
... A lyre or a star made into a brooch. A tortoise en 
crusted with stones. Horrors, in fact. Don t wear fancy 
pearls, even in hat-pins. And be careful about family 
jewels! " 

And Gigi might have been sister or cousin to Cheri, 
who was so fond of jewels that he was given to stealing 
them. 

In Cheri, Colette could obviously share in all the 
passion of Lea, and had to look at Cheri himself from 
some distance. In Gigi there is an interesting change. 
Colette seems to include something of her own past in the 
common sense and practicality of the older generation, 
while Gigi herself is another incarnation of Vinca; her 
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innocent cleverness is so true that some elements in it were 
probably modelled from life on Colette s memories of her 
own daughter fifteen years before. 

So, at seventy, Colette never ceased to astonish and 
delight. She had almost managed to give the impression 
that she would write very little more now and would spend 
her time embroidering flowers. She confessed to a secret 
passion for embroidery. It led back to the past. . . . 

"Now that I am certain of having earned the right 
to rest by doing a gay type of work, I will tell a secret, 
and I confess that I always liked to give myself up to 
embroidery, a traditional virtue of the nineteenth century. 
Like all traditional virtues it served your dissimulation, 
you ardent young girls stifled in the shadow of your 
mothers, and it sometimes betrayed you . . . 

" "What are you thinking of, Philomene? You are 
going beyond the line. Three stitches too much on the 
tracing for the slippers destined for her father, and Philo 
mene de Watteville will reveal to her redoubtable mother 
her deep and, as it were, criminal occupation. . . . Three 
more stitches and the machinations that an adolescent girl 

was trying to carry out for the ruin of a man will fail 

But Philomene unpicks the stitches which have gone over 
the line, and goes back impassively to weaving her plots in 
the invisible and dangerous world. . . ." 

She remembered her half-sister Juliette how many 
years ago? had embroidered flowers and birds most beau 
tifully. It was the only other thing she did apart from 
reading. 

"Cross stitch, called embroidery stitch," Colette wrote, 
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has counted me among its devotees for only a few years." 
But she explained that in one way it came to her, like 
everything else, from the past: "If it seems to me fresh, 
naive and tonic like an art in its infancy, it is because I did 
not dare in the past to make it the art of my childhood. It 
was not because temptation was lacking, but my half-sister 
with long hair scattered on materials and canvases with her 
clever, hard little hands, peacocks of blue and green silk, 
cross-stitch bouquets which still shone with the daring 
colors of the Second Empire, the satin stitch, the rims and 
spokes of broderie anglaise consisting entirely of wheels. 
In the cold, girlish bedroom, from which she banished me, 
blossomed a hundred pieces of needlework. As far as I 
can remember, I believe that it was not lacking in a certain 
taste." 

Embroidery was a whole world of imagination. "A 
certain chair in black wood inspired by Gothic art, with its 
seat and long back brightened by my sister with an im 
petuous flora, still haunts me, no less than the brief con 
versations between a little girl of eight or ten and the 
industrious, concise and frigid stepsister: *That flower that 
you are doing, is the pink one a rose?* s lt is a rose.* 
*And the one next to it, which is blue?* "That s a rose 
too. *0h! And the green and brown fruit on the same 
branch, is that a rose too?* A Mongolian look killed the 
attempt at irony on my eight-year-old tongue, and disdain 
fully the reply came: It s the fruit of the cocoa tree.* 

"After fifty years taken up by the duty of writing 
black on white, I find it pleasant to do embroidery. Hie 
crewel needle between my fingers, I pierce again and again 
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a coarse-thread canvas, I lead the wool, captive of the 
oblong eye, I decide that leaves are blue, lilacs pink 
and marguerites multi-colored; I consider it natural that 
branches suitable to blackcurrants should bear enormous 
cherries, each one marked on their scarlet equator with 
four white spots, looking like the sheen of a varnished 
skin. . . ." 

A mind which was so full of color and movement 
could not become inactive overnight, and the four walls of 
her room could not narrow Colette s imagination. She 
referred to her stitches as "so many electric eels . . . which 
galvanize a memory and a sensuousness which have become 
weakened and a little ashamed of themselves, God knows 
why." 

These extracts from Belles Saisons, published in 
1945, show that nothing had changed radically in Colette s 
mind or style. She was preoccupied with different things, 
perhaps, but there was still the Colette-world, which was 
as rich as ever. Only the surface was different. 

"I take my needle again, and the wool thread which 
plants salutary fires in the canvas as hard as a horse-hair 
glove. My chimera without danger offers me its multi 
colored flanks. A total of daily resignation, of memories 
and entertainment answers my appeal and in cross stitch 
traces words which are legible for me alone: Once upon 
a time, in my life, there was. . . . " 

In the same year, 1945, came the invitation to have 
lunch chez Drouant, the famous restaurant. In other words, 
to become a member of the Academie Goncourt. No speech, 
no ceremony, but the most exciting combination of events 
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in the world books, gossip, food and wine. Colette was 
certainly more pleased with this invitation than with most 
of the other honors she had received, for she was the first 
woman ever to be admitted to the Goncourt circle. For the 
Academic Frangaise itself she had no aspiration, and 
although she must have been aware that her style was much 
better than that of many academicians, she was not inter 
ested in the dreary officialdom of the forty armchairs. In 
any case, what would she have done about academic dress? 
The Academie Goncourt was younger, more human, and 
in spite of the many criticisms against it, had at least given 
its annual prize in 1919 to A V Ombre des Jeunes Filles 
en Fleurs. 

Colette, who never published an unkind description of 
anyone, with the possible exception of her first husband, 
gave a series of thumbnail sketches of her colleagues 
which may have delighted them. They were used to a treat 
ment which, on the surface at least, was less kind. 

". . . we are varied, dissimilar in a fiery way, hostile 
to cohesion. Dorgeles* loses no opportunity to explode like 
a chestnut on the brazier. Sometimes Carcof sulks, and 
then he is silent and deprives us of his enchanting singer s 
voice (the best voice on the radio!). Larguierf has the 
mood and mane of a playful lion, and roars in alex 
andrines. Billy f? He knows everything I do not; does that 
not give him a wonderful erudition?"! 

She went on to confess how much she enjoyed the 
whole proceedings. 

* Roland Dorgeles. 

t Francis Carco, Leo Larguier, Andre Billy. 

$ Le Fanal Bleu. 
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"I masquerade in vain as an old bachelor, it is still 
a very feminine pleasure that I enjoy in being the only 
woman at the Goncourt lunches, surrounded by an Areo 
pagus of men. Five, six, eight, nine men. Real men and 
age has nothing to do with it the faults and seductiveness 
of men. . . . Their solicitude, which they keep discreet, is 
obvious to me, comforting to me. They all seem to remem 
ber that I have been a woman. Sometimes . . . Gerard 

Bauer dedicates me an article as sweet as a loveletter ." 

To say that she had been a woman was to under 
estimate herself. She still was. To talk of herself as an old 
bachelor was a vain hope. This happy, irresponsible status 
was not for her. She would have responsibilities to the 
very end of her life, however much she had thought of 
herself as retired. Even in the early thirties the public had 
made it clear to her that she was not really free to do as 
she wanted in opening a beauty institute. Now she had to 
take part in the serious business of voting for the annual 
Prix Goncourt. She alleges that she always finds it difficult 
to make up her mind when it comes to reading all the 
novels submitted; she would like several people to have 
the prize. This all fits in with her remark "Je ne suis pas 
une coupeuse de tetes" but it is hard to see why somebody 
who has always been so tough with herself should be so 
unusually tolerant about the efforts of others. The only 
possible explanation is that Colette regards her own work 
as part of herself, and other people s books as something 
which have no relationship to her own. She admires other 
people for writing books which she could never under any 
circumstances have thought of. In many ways therefore 
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she is a useful member of the Goncourt jury, because she 
does not look for books which are trying to be similar to 
her own. 

In 1946 she went to Geneva to follow a treatment for 
the arthritis which continued to torment her. She had 
realized that it would never leave her now, that it was a 
sort of other self that she could never escape. She accepted 
her illness and the fact that she could never go out except 
in a wheel-chair. There was much to sadden her, particu 
larly the realization that so many of her friends had died, 
or were becoming ill and inaccessible. All her life this had 
happened. Marcel Schwob, whom she had loved and ad 
mired, had died when she was about thirty; Marcel Proust, 
whom she had known and not known for so long; Polaire 
too had died a few years before the war, and countless 
others. Colette loved life so much that the mere thought 
of age and death horrified her. She herself did not really 
feel any older, or perhaps she could say that in one way 
she had never been young, for all her twenties had been 
spent with Willy, who brought her neither youth nor 
gaiety. 

But for Colette there was always that perpetual state 
of astonishment which she had mentioned when speaking 
about the Comtesse de Noailles in Brussels. She had said 
that it was the best means of keeping young, and now, ten 
years later, she seemed to be right. Her habit of being right 
in her no-nonsense way was probably the most irritating 
characteristic she had. She still had the excitement of seeing 
her books turned into films and plays. Cheri had been made 
into a film many years before her daughter had been one 
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of the assistant directors but it is now generally described 
as "better forgotten." La Vagabonds also, and one of Col 
ette s dogs had taken part. Now came a film offer for Gigi, 
with Daniele Delorme in the title role, and the result was 
one of the most successful of all films made from Colette s 
novels. Duo was made into a play by Paul Geraldy and 
was soon taken into the repertoire of the Comedie Fran- 
gaise. 

There was also the satisfaction of continuing to pub 
lish after the war and to find that in spite of the political 
tirades and war reminiscences which were being published 
on all sides, there was a new public for her in addition to 
her old one. UEtoile Vesper, the reminiscences which she 
had been writing during the war, were published first in 
1946. Only two short passages had previously appeared, 
and the book was a delightful surprise to French readers. 
Starting with her war experiences, Colette had moved back 
wards through her memory, and this new book was full 
of anecdotes about her newspaper work, her second mar 
riage, people she had known, and the way she had tried 
to build up male characters in the novels written ten, 
twenty or thirty years ago. One special pleasure to be 
gained from UEtoile Vesper is the feeling that Colette was 
at last writing from sheer self-indulgence and not from the 
necessity of filling a certain number of pages. She does in 
fact admit it herself, and talks her way through part of the 
book when it would have seemed unnatural to be literary. 
The result is fifty thousand words a long book for Col 
ette, who usually stopped as soon as she could of extra 
ordinary pleasantness, which it is possible to read almost 
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like an anthology, choosing passages here and there, in 
stead of reading every word, as is usually necessary in 
Colette s novels. Her latest work is so elliptical in every 
respect except grammar that it sometimes resembles certain 
novels of Henry Green, particularly, for example, Nothing. 

At the end of UEtoile Vesper, Colette began to tell 
her readers that she would probably not write very much 
more. She spoke of her pen and her needle as her two 
chargers, and told them to try to go forward together. 
"I see from here the end of the road," she wrote. 

But she found it was not so easy to stop as all that. In 
1948 came Pour un Herbier, published in Lausanne, a 
short book in about twenty sections, each one dealing with 
a different flower. It was by no means simply a catalogue 
embroidered with Colette s own impressions, or a new 
version of the language of flowers. Each flower suggests to 
her memories, anecdotes, and associations which it is im 
possible to analyze. Since Sido had been so fond of flowers* 
she comes into the book a great deal; it might have seemed 
extraordinary that Colette at seventy-five could remember 
details of what her mother had said to her so long ago, but 
the answer is, of course, that Sido s personality was a part 
of her own and had acquired on paper a new version more 
6 reaP in one sense than Sido herself. 

Pour un Herbier is a book which can give endless 
pleasure to anyone even slightly interested in flowers. 
Readers who cannot be particularly enthusiastic about 
Colette s animal books and it is possible not to under 
stand or like her approach should read this book instead. 
For many years Colette had collected books on botany, 
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preferably the leather-bound treatises with the handpainted 
illustrations which are now so often torn out to make into 
framed pictures. Many poets have had this preoccupation 
with flowers and trees and have studied scientific details 
merely for the sake of acquiring a learning which they 
would never want to use in any practical way. A back 
ground of this sort is much better equipment for a writer 
than literary knowledge taken from books on books on 
books. Colette has always been proud of her learning, 
which has always been kept discreetly in the background, 
but which brings such unexpected richness to her work. 
"I like to parade my knowledge of entomology," she wrote, 
while comparing a black pansy to a Brazilian butterfly, 
"I who will never see the Amazon nor its banks. Especi 
ally when I have forgotten the name of the butterfly." 

The next year, 1949, no less than six books were 
published, some of them recently written, some of them 
collections of work which had been going on intermittently 
for several years* They included essays, La Fleur de I 9 Age, 
En Pays Connu, the marvelous portrait gallery of Trait 
Pour Trait, in which so many people, some world famous 
and some not, came to life not just as themselves but as 
Colette had seen and remembered them. They included 
Debussy, Polaire, Christian Berard, Vertes, Luc-Albert 
Moreau, and Nigg, who painted flowers and butterflies on 
porcelain. 

But the most important of all these late publications 
was Le Fanal Bleu, a continuation in one way of UEtoile 
Vesper. She began by apologizing for going on writing. 
"Four years have passed since I published UEtoile Vesper. 
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They were rapid years, as must be the years which have 
identical mornings, evenings like closed up vases, with a 
little unexpected center like the kernel of a fruit. I hon 
estly called UEtoile Vesper my last book. I have noticed 
that it is just as difficult to finish as it is awkward to con 
tinue. Under my blue light my stamina is more and more 
shortlived, my physical pain more and more faithful." 

The light is the famous fanal bleu itself, which has 
been talked of, photographed and written up almost as 
much as Colette herself. She still used blue paper to write 
on ; it helped still further to have a blue light, and the best 
way to get it, she found, was not to buy a blue bulb or a 
blue shade but simply to tie two pieces of the blue writing 
paper round the whole light in a funnel-like shape. This 
not very tidy provincial piece of improvisation works per 
fectly well, and Colette has never found anything better. 
It has become almost a symbol of her personality, and 
people have continually told her how they see it shining 
through the curtains, day and night, as they cross the 
Palais-Royal. There has been much sentimentalizing about 
it, naturally, because it seemed to be so touching, so sym 
bolic. 

In Le Fanal Bleu Colette talks at last about her age. 
By now she had accepted it and was proud of it, although 
she detested the idea that her precious senses* were begin 
ning to leave her. She noticed that the children playing in 
the Palais-Royal garden were less noisy than before; in 
other words, she admitted, she was going very slightly 
deaf. She began to be amused at the solicitude shown by 
other people as to whether she felt cold, as to whether she 
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had slept well. She wrote more about the pain she suffered 
from arthritis. She had mentioned it previously, but now 
it possessed her to such an extent that she could not forget 
about it so easily. There was one thing she could do and 
that was to be pleased about it. She took the attitude which 
might be described as philosophical but one which em 
bodied some of the last remnants of sensuous pleasure. 
"Above all I have pain, this pain which is always young 
and active, inspiring astonishment, anger, rhythm and de 
fiance, pain which hopes for release but does not foresee 
the end of life, fortunately I have pain. Oh! I realize that 
by using the adverb fortunately I find in it an aifectation 
of coquetry, the simperings of an invalid. Very few in 
valids retain their natural state intact, but I would not want 
to give the impression that I find in illness a guilty pride, 
the habit of consideration or else an inferiority complex, 
which is a principal of bitterness. I do not speak of the 
people who simulate pain, who are quite uninteresting and 
constitute besides a minority, I do not allude to a category 
of invalids who do not dislike being caught or found red- 
handed in the act of suffering. My brother, the doctor, 
summed up the pleasure of these people very shortly. 
It s a sort of ecstasy, he would say. "It s like poking in 
your ear with a match. It s a bit venereal. "* 

She describes, as though talking aloud, the enormous 
and varied fan mail she receives, sometimes demands for 
money from people too lazy to work, sometimes extraordi 
nary requests such as the man who wanted to put La Maison 
de Claudine into verse. Her contact with the public has 

* Le Fanal Bleu, 
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always brought her great pleasure. It was more satisfying 
to her to receive these letters, whether they asked for some 
thing or not, than to feel that she had been writing books 
only to paste up the reviews in a scrapbook and to give 
innumerable interviews to young journalists who did not 
even amuse her. They would always ask the same questions, 
to which there was never any answer. "Was Cheri a real 
person? What are your plans now, what are you writing?" 
She has never been snobbish about her public, and on the 
whole she liked it. "I think . . . that having been trained for 
half a century to its demands, to the wild abandon which 
guides the pens of solitary women, obsessed men and 
monomaniac questioners, I think that I prefer their in 
discretion to their silence/ 9 

In 1948 Colette was seventy-five. It was the most 
wonderful birthday. She was inundated with letters and 
presents and she gloried in every one of them, from the 
photographs of cats sent by children and the orchids from 
her daughter to the red azaleas from the Academic Gon- 
court All the newspapers and magazines were full of 
articles about her. She found them affectionately possessive 
and was amused to find herself described everywhere as 
4 our Colette.* "How pleasant it is for me to be a universal 
possession," she wrote. There was irony in her voice all 
the same. 

One thing saddened her the death of Marguerite 
Moreno. She had seen her create La Folle de Chailloi t 
specially written for her by Jean Giraudoux, and had not 
been to the theatre since. Another link with her early life 
was gone. The two women had met fifty years ago in the 
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Paris of 1900, which was another world. They had acted 
together in Cheri, Colette as Lea, Moreno as Charlotte 
Peloux. That was another world too. 

Now there was no more acting for Moreno, and Col 
ette missed her very much. For several years Colette had 
acted only the part of Colette. It was a part which had 
taken a lot of learning, and for a long time she had not 
even realized what she was learning. 



XII 



Legend 



POSSIBLY the keynote to the whole of Colette s 
personality is in one sentence of the speech she made in 
Brussels before the Belgian Academy in 1935. "I became 
a writer without noticing it and without anyone realizing 
it." The fact that she did not set out with the fixed intention 
of becoming a writer is the most important aspect of her 
career, because it meant that she has never been suffocated 
with pretentiousness, which has killed so many writers and 
wasted time for many others until they could get rid of it* 
Colette has lived and written through many stages of arti 
ficiality the end of the nineteenth century, which, as she 
herself believes, did not really end until 1914, the post- 
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war chaos and depression of the twenties, the malaise of 
the thirties, and the anarchy, moral, social, literary and 
political, of the second post-war period. Never once, dur 
ing fifty years of writing, has Colette let herself be led 
astray by artificiality. The moment she escaped from Willy 
she escaped from all the silliness which dates Claudine a 
UEcole and arrived at La Vagabonds and UEntrave with 
very little difficulty. The remarkably small quantity of her 
work which has not been re-published in the Complete 
Works shows that she did not allow herself to relax even 
for journalistic work, which sometimes might have had 
only a very temporary significance. 

At the same time, few writers could have been more 
sensitive in a thoroughly feminine way to changes of 
fashion in everything from heroines to hats. Everything^ 
in fact, that Colette wrote was based on instinct rather than 
analysis. She has been successful because her instinct was 
right and she felt whether anything had a universal appeal 
or not; nothing controls this knowledge except divine acci 
dent, or, depending on the way one approaches insoluble 
problems, one s horoscope. Certainly the unusual harmony 
and happiness of Colette s childhood, to be broken so 
insidiously by Willy "y u only die from the first man" 
was responsible for her straightforward approach to every 
thing. 

It is obvious that Colette can never be popular with 
readers who demand onlyjdeas from the riuvdts-4bey"read, 
that is, ideas with a formal intellectual content, it is just as 
obvious that she will be a great failure with those who do 
not understand, or do not want to understand, the existence 
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easily have preferred to be an actress, but she did not 
persist too long because she saw she could never be as 
successful as she was as a writer. With writing as her pro 
fession, however, she was forced to write, and she did not 
see why she should not be paid as well as possible. She 
took infinite pains over her work and had no patience for 
the amateurs. "Artisans, bureaucrats, that s what we are! 
The joys of creation! Novels written in ecstasy in three 
weeks! Rubbish!" she told Claude Chauviere, "three thou 
sand pages ruined in order to get two hundred and 
fifty. . . ." 

When Colette contributed a monthly chronique to 
Vogue in the twenties she rarely filled up the whole page 
allotted to her. Her three-quarters of a page actually looked 
better with some white space below it. Other women writers 
who subsequently had this page Princess Bibesco and the 
Comtesse de Noailles nearly always filled up every avail 
able line. They were more painstaking, less grudging and 
less professional. 

For the same reason Colette has got more than tired 
of being talked at by journalists and interviewers who hope 
she will tell them something about her way of writing, her 
views on the art of the novel, on Jean-Paul Sartre, Stalin, 
Somerset Maugham or the atom bomb. She feels that if 
she wants to express her opinion she will do so in one of 
her books if she has not already done so and she will 
say it in the exact way she prefers. That takes time, and it 
is work. When she is working she does not see people. 
When people are there she likes to make them talk or else 
talk to them about something much more interesting than 
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work, and for her everything is interesting. The story has 
been told about an earnest girl undergraduate who went to 
see Virginia Woolf, with the hope, of course, of talking 
about books. But Virginia Woolf, perversely enough, 
wanted to talk about gas ovens instead, whether they were 
worth while, would the price come down, &lt;&gt;nd wasn t a coal 
range perhaps better? Colette would have understood. 

During the last twenty years, the older she has got, 
the more fabulous has been her reputation. Instead of 
being an elderly lady of letters who has had a remarkably 
successful career, she has become a mysterious, inacces 
sible queen with interestingly doubtful beginnings. In 
France itself there is straightforward admiration for her 
from all except the pretentious, who tend to think of Col 
ette as a survival from another world which was in any 
case not very interesting at its best. She does genuinely 
belong to her readers, and she is known by hearsay to those 
who have never read her. She is much closer to the people 
than the President of the Republic, who is n-ually regarded 
as a bore, and in any case he changes. Gx.-tte never does, 
she is always there, a part of national life. In a radio 
program recently the people taking part in a question and 
answer game were asked to say what they associated most 
closely with various things. "Cats!" said the quiz-master. 
"What does that make you think of?" The answer came 
at once "Colette." Outside France it would be compar 
atively rare to find the ordinary person referring auto 
matically, under such circumstances, to a writer. 

In France the creative artist is considered a natural, 
not an unnatural phenomenon. In England he is distrusted, 
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in America he is a curiosity. The fact that Colette is a 
woman has given her additional prestige everywhere for 
various reasons; in France, for instance, it is usually only 
in the theatre that women can earn such prestige, and it is 
through her essentially theatrical approach to everything 
whatever she may say about it herself that Colette occu 
pies the position that she does now. Outside France the 
painter has usually been the only type of artist allowed to 
cut a dash. The musician is allowed long hair, but the 
painter is allowed a uniform and a whole social life, the 
whole world of Bohemia. It is rare for the writer to experi 
ence any personality-cult, largely because they cut such 
poor figures and because they cannot exist outside their 
books. There are few people who spill over the edges of 
the paper as grandly or successfully as Colette. In the 
early thirties Louis Bromfield mentioned that Colette was 
known as a personality to thousands of readers who had 
never seen her, and since then the American personality 
cult has expai^ed in all directions until now many writers 
are encouragtTto take part in it. This is one reason why 
Colette is so much better known in the U.S.A. than in 
England. 

Another reason, of course, is that the Americans have 
discovered France and are still trying to understand it. 
Colette is the incarnation of so much that is French that she 
is a natural ambassador, earning more foreign interest in 
French culture than a dozen cultural attaches, which is of 
course a much sounder method of propaganda than any 
other. Colette is also a maternal figure, and this, combined 
with her provincial background and her understanding of 
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money, wine, cats and dogs, is more than enough for the 
warm-hearted Americans. They know what it is to come to 
the big city from the country, they respect hard work, they 
love success, money and pets, and they want to find out 
about wine. Every element is there. Gigi, the play, was a 
great success in New York, and not the least interesting 
thing about it was the fact that Audrey Hepburn, the young 
actress who consolidated her reputation by her perfor 
mance in the title role, was discovered* by Colette herself. 

When she and her husband were staying in a hotel 
on the Cote d Azur a few summers ago they watched 
Audrey Hepburn, the young British actress, acting in a 
film which was being shot in the foyer. "Tiens" said 
Colette, "she would make a Gigi." As quickly as possible 
everything was arranged, and Colette had added one more 
role to the many she had filled already. It was one of her 
final contributions to the theatre she had become a talent 
spotter and practically an impresario. Audrey Hepburn s 
success dates from this moment. 

In November 1952, shortly after the announcement 
that she was to be the first woman to receive the Grande 
Croix of the Legion of Honor, Colette was able to see 
herself acting. A short film of her life was shown in Paris 
and later in New York. Colette had very much enjoyed 
making it, along with her husband, Pauline, Jean Cocteau 
and Georges Wague. The film was the consecration of the 
place Colette occupied in French life. She went, in a 
wheel chair, to the premiere. A journalist, needless to say, 
rang her up to ask her some questions about it. As usual, 
she was quicker on the draw than he was. 
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"Have you seen it yourself?" she asked. 

"No," the reporter was forced to admit. 

"Well, go and see what a wonderful life I ve had." 

She stopped for a moment. 

"I only wish Fd realized it sooner," she said with a 
sigh. 

There had been plans also to follow up the success of 
Gigi with Cheri, which had been adapted by Anita Loos. 
It was not very easy to find a Lea, and Gertrude Lawrence, 
who had been mentioned as a possibility, died suddenly. 
Edwige Feuillere may take her place; she had already 
given a moving performance in the film of Julie de Car- 
neilhan, although the film could have used many oppor 
tunities to more advantage. 

Colette herself, at 80, is making an adaptation of an 
American play for the French stage. She does not do a 
great amount of work. She has at last been able to break 
herself of the habit, for she had always said that she would 
never continue to write if she found there was nothing more 
she wanted to say. She is not particularly surprised at 
living to eighty, for she remembered that her horoscope 
had promised her longevity. Many eminent Frenchmen of 
her generation, including Curnonsky, le prince des gastro 
nomes, whom she had known fifty years earlier, have also 
lived to be eighty, working hard all the time, and what is 
most important, eating and drinking well and never worry 
ing about calories or ulcers. 

But at eighty Colette is a legend. If she had not writ 
ten anything else after 1939 she might now be known only 
to a relatively small group of people. It was the renouveau 
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of the war and afterwards that brought her to the peaks of 
popularity, for her work towards the end of the thirties, 
while maintaining the standard she had set for herself, did 
not bring anything essentially new, and in Paris reputa 
tions cannot be kept without something new. 



When I went to see Madame Colette in the autumn of 
1952, I felt apprehensive. Perhaps she could not or would 
not see me in the end? What should I say or not say? Would 
everything be just as it was in the gossip and the maga 
zines? Would I be able to follow her French if her accent 
was as strong as everyone said it was? 

As I had expected, it was like calling on a Queen, but 
even more intimidating, because a Queen can be relied 
upon to say and do only what everyone expects, while 
Colette cannot. The stage was set according to plan. The 
divan with the table across it; the blue butterflies in their 
case; the collection of glass paperweights with which Col 
ette started a fashion years ago; the leather bound books, 
the pomologies, the herbiers, and Balzac; the red curtains, 
the embroidered chairs and the shouts of the children from 
the Palais-Royal gardens. No cats now, because Colette 
cannot go out with them. We discussed, not literature, not 
novels or plays, but knitting and crochet. There was no 
mention of Sido or of cats, the two obsessive subjects about 
which Colette has probably said her final word. We talked 
about food, and Colette told me how when she was young, 
a bowl of lait cattle was kept in farmhouse kitchens and 
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every visitor was expected to drink from it. I told her that 
when I first went to Normandy I could not bear to drink 
lait cattle. Colette asked if it made me sick. "No," I said, 
"I managed," and she approved of my strong stomach. 

When she had switched on the fanal bleu and opened 
the leather writing case with its sheets of blue paper, I had 
wondered if there was not a little too much stage manage 
ment, if everything was not too exactly as it should be. But 
it was not. Colette herself, however much one has heard 
about her, however much one might have felt that all her 
books were one book and that altogether she was too well 
aware of her reputation, is a revelation. Her deeply emo 
tional voice and her eyes are an indescribable mixture of 
vitality and sadness. The face is still recognizable as that 
piquant triangle of the Sem poster drawn when Colette 
Willy went on tour for Baret. Many years ago the Comtesse 
de Noailles described Colette in her autobiography, Le 
Lime de ma Vie. She noticed, as one notices now, "the 
light, short mass of her blonde mauve hair gleaming over 
her work." She referred also to the effect of the name 
Colette which sounds less frivolous in France than else 
where. 

"With her fine pointed face, like that of a fox torn 
away from all the aromatic bushes, she broke through the 
deceptive lace which lay over so much steel-like strength, 
and we saw her appear, tired of dissimulation, provoking, 
full of effrontery, sure of herself but also as still as 
Cybele, enigmatic as the African goddess, cat and tiger. 
Colette, with her eyes of a powerful and perceptive naiad. 
This delicate innocent name, only used until then by young 
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girls, recalling their distinguished hoarding schools, their 
elegant or enforced betrothals, became in its shortness, its 
dominating solitude, a huge, flawless smooth gem beside 
which all the well-cut stones paled, giving it spontaneously 
all their light." 

There is talk in Paris that Colette has been so fright 
ened of growing old that she has had injections of so-called 
rejuvenation serums and that she wears too much makeup 
and looks artificial. The only makeup she was wearing on 
this occasion was the blue eye-shadow skilfully giving value 
to her extraordinary eyes. After we had talked for some 
time she suddenly picked up a hand mirror from the table 
and was horrified that she had forgotten to put any rouge 
on. She seemed to think that it might be impolite on her 
part. 

-After seeing and talking to Colette it is possible to 
understand something of the perpetual ecstasy of all 
French writing about her. The French public, with the 
help of some very skilful management on the part of 
Maurice Goudeket, has now given Colette all the homage 
that seems possible. It is Maurice Goudeket who makes 
sure that his wife is appreciated as she deserves, and not 
irritated by cultural sightseers who regard her as part of 
the landscape. The only further homage Colette could 
receive would be from outside her own country. She may 
not be easy to appreciate, especially for those who cannot 
read French, and she cannot be only partially accepted. 
One accepts everything or dismisses her completely. It is 
no small part of her value that through her personality 
literature retains its contact with life, which it has been in 
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danger of losing. She cannot create a school or a move 
ment because nobody else can actually be her. She cannot 
foster a band of critics because she is too conscious of all 
her faults and she has analyzed too much of her own work 
herself. 

x Normally one gets tired of people who write con 
tinually about themselves, but not of Colette, because 
nobody will ever really understand how it has all hap 
pened. Maurice Goudeket, who knows her better than any 
one in the world, does not understand. He admits it. After 
talking for some time about the Academic Goncourt and 
showing me a poem written by Captain Colette, dedicated 
to "my daughter Gabrielle," he opened the windows look 
ing on to the Palais-Royal garden. As the sound of shrill 
children s voices poured into the room he said, half to 
himself, "Colette, c est un phenomene" 
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